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I—THE SILENCE WAGER STORIES: THEIR ORIGIN 
AND THEIR DIFFUSION.* 


1. Mersop or DETERMINING THE HOME oF A SrTory. 


We do not now trace stories back to ‘ original homes’ with 
the assurance so often displayed by scholars fifty years ago. The 
reason is twofold. First, we have now discovered so many more 
occurrences of individual stories than were known then that we 
less often feel justified in selecting any one land as a story’s 
home rather than some other where it appears. Thus, although 
India was once looked upon as ‘the home of stories, we 
now admit that she must share the honor with Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Greece, China, and other lands, even some that are 
illiterate. Secondly, many scholars now lean strongly toward 


1 The Silence Wager motif in fiction has been treated before, although 
in every case quite incompletely and inconclusively; see Clouston, 
Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. Il, p. 15; Child, The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 275; and Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. In Anti 
Aarne’s classification of Mirchen types, the motif is listed under No. 
- 1851, ‘Wer zuerst spricht? Mann und Frau wetten, etc.’ Lists of 
references especially good for Europe and the Western Orient, are given 
by J. Bolte, Kleinere Schriften von Reinhold Kéhler, Vol. I, p. 507, 
Vol. II, p. 576, and in Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
p. 226; also by Wesselski in Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, pp. 263 f. 

In the preparation of this paper I have been greatly aided by Pro- 
fessor T. F. Crane, of Cornell University, the dean of American students 
of folk-tales, who generously took his time to search for story versions 
which I had seen mentioned but could not find myself, to furnish me 
with references that were altogether new to me, and to put me on the 
track of still other references. 
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the theory that the same story has frequently originated inde- 
pendently, spontaneously, in different localities. This is a scep- 
tical attitude of mind that at one stroke may remove a vast 
amount of labor in tracing the history of a story’s diffusion, but 
at the same time may require a large stock of faith, not to say 
credulity. The point is a delicate one. It is quite possible, 
often even probable, that similar units of fiction,—that is, single 
ideas, motifs, and incidents, especially those drawn from experi- 
ence,—have arisen independently in separate communities; but 
it seems impossible to believe that this also holds true in the 
case of a definite selection and grouping of a number of these 
units in a story. We are constantly getting new evidence of 
the remarkable and extensive intercourse that existed between 
the nations of antiquity and provided the means of story 
migration. 

However, this scepticism has had the beneficial effect of giving 
greater precision to our methods, so that we can now lay down 
four principles to be observed in establishing a story’s home, 
principles that are obvious enough when indicated, but that 
have heretofore often been neglected. 

(1). The story must be shown to have an unequivocal place 
in the fiction of the land designated as its home. If that land 
has a literature of any large extent, the story must appear in it; 
if the literature is small, then the story must at least appear in 
the oral fiction (‘ folk-lore’ in the narrower sense of the word). 
If the fiction, literary and oral, is fully reported, the story must 
appear there frequently; if it is reported only meagerly, as is 
the case with ancient Egypt or Sumeria, a single instance may 
suffice. 

(2). There must be definite evidence that the story is older 
in its homeland than elsewhere. Here we must be careful to 
avoid a common pitfall when we find it necessary to decide be- 
tween a country with an ancient literature and one, like Negro 
Africa, that is totally unlettered and yet probabiy has a long 
oral tradition of fiction. It is antecedently possible that a story 
may have existed longer in an illiterate country than in a lite- 
rate; the mere absence of record should not prejudice the case.” 


*For a case in point, see an article by the present author entitled 
‘The Tar-Baby Story at Home,’ published in The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. XV, pp. 228-34. 
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(3). The story should have some physical or psychological 
basis in its supposed homeland which it does not have in the 
other lands where it exists. This is necessary if our results 
are to be conclusive, although of course the adoption of such a 
principle means that we are compelled, ipso facto, to relinquish 
the tracing of many tales which could have arisen equally well 
in any one of many lands. 

(4). The story must be traced by successive stages from its 
designated land of birth to the lands of its later sojourn. 

By paying strict adherence to these four principles it is pos- 
sible, I believe, to show that India is the original home of those 
stories appearing so frequently in Asiatic and European fiction 
that have a Silence Wager as their central theme; and this will 
be the object of the rest of this paper. We shall find the Silence 
Wager motif firmly established in Hindu fiction; we shall find 
it appearing there earlier than elsewhere; we shall see that it 
has a unique psychological starting-point in India; and we shall 
trace its course from India to the other lands where it exists. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE SILENCE WAGER STORIES. 


The Silence Wager appears, in general, in two stories, each 
with a number of versions: (1) the Silent Couple; and (2) the 
Silent Men. 

The Silent Couple is best known to the English-speaking 
world in the Scottish ballad, ‘Get Up and Bar the Door.’® 
A farmer and his wife once quarreled as to which should fasten 
the door, agreeing after considerable argument that whichever 
spoke first should have the duty. At midnight two travellers 
happened by. ‘They entered the open door; ate the goodwife’s 
puddings, while she said ‘ne’er a word,’ though ‘ muckle 
thought’ she; and at last, mystified by the couple’s persistent 
silence, set out the one to kiss the goodwife, the other to ‘ tak 
aff the auld man’s beard.’ But when they threatened to use the 
‘ pudding-bree’ for lather, the man’s patience was exhausted, 
and he protested. 


‘Then up and started our goodwife 
Gied three skips on the floor; 


* Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 276. 
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“Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word, 
Get up and bar the door.” ’* 


The tale of the Silent Couple exists in Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
and India. It has four chief features which in their varying 
appearance enable us to trace the story’s course from India 
westward. 

(1). Frame-story. In India it seems generally to have been 

emboxed with three other stories in an inclusive frame-story 
entitled ‘The Greatest Fool of Four.’* In Arabia and in a few 
European versions it is set with two other stories in a frame, 
‘The Greatest Fool of Three.’ In other versions it is not in a 
frame. 
(2). Penalty. In India the penalty for speaking first is 
usually the loss to the other of some tidbit, such as an odd cake 
or fish which neither of the couple is willing to divide. In the 
Western Orient (Arabia and Persia) and Europe the most fre- 
quent penalty is the shutting of a door.® . 

(3). ‘Climactic Incident. In the majority of cases the inci- 
dent that makes one of the pair speak is an attack upon the 
wife, ranging in character from a kiss to rape. 

(4). First Speaker. In all versions except those that are 
clearly secondary the woman speaks first, thereby vindicating 
the tradition of female loquacity. 


*Child prints several variants of this ballad, of which one, ‘ Johnie 
Blunt,’ says that after Johnie and his wife Luckie make the wager 
they go to bed. Three travellers enter, haul Luckie out of bed, and 
lay her on the floor. Johnie protests: 


*“ Ye’ve eaten my bread, ye hae drunk my ale, 
And ye’ll mak my auld wife a whore! ” 
* A ha, Johnie Blunt! ye hae spoke the first word, 
Get up and bar the door.”’ 


This variant, in depicting the attempted rape of the wife, is nearer than 
the other to the Italian version of Straparola (see below), from which 
the Scottish ballad versions seem to be derived. 

**The Greatest Fool of Many’ is a frequent folk-lore theme. For 
occurrences of it in India see footnote 10 below; for wider spread of the 
motif see the many references in A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin 
(2 vols., Weimar, 1911), Vol. I, p. 264. 

* Several versions of the story appear in India in which the penalty 
consists of shutting a door, but these seem to be secondary importations 
from Persia. 
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The other of the Silence Wager stories, that of the Silent 
Men, presents as actors only men, who vary in number from 
three to twenty-five or else are not numbered at all. The ver- 
sions of it that I have seen come only from Turkey, Russia,’ 
and India, but there are indications that the tale exists, or has 
existed, in Arabia as well, for it seems to have sprung from the 
Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 


The rise of the Silence Wager motif presents an interesting 
opportunity for speculation. The story of the Silent Couple, 
the elder of the two tales containing the wager, clearly belongs 
to the chapter of ‘Married People’s Quarrels’;* but why the 
couple should endeavor to settle their difference by a test of 
their respective capacities for maintaining silence is not so clear. 
Superficially the explanation might seem to be that the story 
arose as a satire on woman’s proverbial garrulity, and, indeed, 
in a few versions, it is specifically stated that the man accuses 
his wife of being a chatter-box. These versions, however, all 
appear on other grounds to be distinctly secondary, and hence 
their value as evidence is light. More weighty might seem two 
other facts. First, in almost all versions the woman is the 
first speaker; but this seems counterbalanced by another cir- 
cumstance, namely, that never in the older versions is the moral 
drawn that a woman cannot hold her tongue. Secondly, there 
is at present a custom in India known in Hindustani as ‘ Maun 
gahana’ or ‘keeping silence’ (see Platts, Hindustani Diction- 
ary, p. 1094a and b, s. v. maun), which is practised by sulking 
women. In this a woman sits, and will neither speak, work, nor 
move until her wish is gratified. (Husbands often cure their 
wives of this habit with a stick.) Again, however, none of the 
stories seems to make any allusion to this custom, and we must 
look elsewhere for an explanation. 

What the stories do point out is that the husband, rather 
than the wife, is a fool, sometimes the greatest fool of many; 


*The case for Russia is uncertain; see section 6. 

®Ts this not really a secondary chapter, the primary motif being the 
ability to maintain silence? Thus children in this country are in the 
habit of giving expression to their disbelief in protracted taciturnity 
by indulging in the game “ Silence in the courthouse! Monkey’s going 
to speak.” [C. W. E. M.] 
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for through his stubborn intention to win the slender prize of 
a pancake he submits to the loss of all his possessions. The 
moral is that, golden though silence may be, too much silence 
is the mark of an utter fool. 

Perhaps the origin of the motif is connected with a specifie 
variety of Hindu asceticism. For in the religion of Hinduism 
the greatest heavenly rewards are obtained by ascetic practises, 
such as celibacy, self-mortification, pilgrimage, abstinence from 
food, and, very frequently, silence. This last attains unusual 
importance probably on account of its value in aiding concen- 
trated meditation; and in stories literally without number we 
read of religious devotees who have taken vows of silence for 
long periods of time,—months, years, or even life. So common- 
place is silence in Hindu asceticism that one of the most fre- 
quent words in Sanskrit for silence is mauna, which is nothing 
but a derivative from the word muni (ascetic) and means 
primarily ‘the chief quality of an ascetic.’ Hence the quarrel- 
ing couple of our story sought to settle their dispute by seeing 
which of them could longer observe the familiar, but difficult, 
vow of silence, with which the professed ascetic wins Heaven or 
Nirvana. Whichever was victorious should have as his reward 
the pancake. 

If this explanation is true, then the story, from the Hindu 
point of view, is not merely a satire, but a very moral or reli- 
gious satire, bearing upon a subject that is mentioned in the 
Dhammapada, vss. 268, 269: ‘ Not because of silence is a man 
a sage, if he be foolish and ignorant. But the wise man who 
takes to himself truth, even as one grasps a pair of scales, and 
rejects those things that are evil, such a man is a sage, and for 
this reason is a sage. He that understands both worlds is there- 
fore called a sage.’® A true ascetic, having no attachment to 
worldly things, can successfully give up conversation and speech, 
which are essentially worldly in character; but, when a person 
whose interests are still those of the world, endeavors to forego 
speech—as it were, assuming the form of asceticism without the 
content—he is bound to end up by making himself a fool. 

Such may be the original application of the story in India; 
but even in India itself the modern versions fail to point such 


* Translation from Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, Vol. III, p. 146. 
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a moral. Still more in non-Hindu communities has this ori- 
ginal character been lost; and the story has come to illustrate 
other sentiments, such as the foolishness of over-persistence, or 
woman’s inability to hold her tongue, or a wife’s determination 
to make her husband yield, whatever the cost. 


3. Tae InpIA—-INDIGENOUS VERSIONS. 


Eight versions—four from literature, four from modern col- 
lections of oral tales: 

Po Yu King, translated in Chavannes, Cing cents contes et 
apologues extraits du Tripitaka Chinois, Vol. II, p. 147 (our 
story on p. 209). 

Amitagati’s Dharmapariksa: text and translation given by 
Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. LVIII, p. 363. 

Landes, Contes et légendes annamites, p. 317 (summary of 
tale given by Rua in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
Vol. XVI, p. 257). 

Dubois, Pantcha-Tantra ou les cing ruses, p. 351; this is also 
included in Dubois, Moeurs, institutions, et cérémonies des 
peuples de l’Inde, translated into English and edited by 
Beauchamp as Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, p. 465. This same tale appears in A. W. von Schlegel’s 
Werke, Vol. ITI, p. 91. 


Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 280. 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, Vol. II, p. 61. 
McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 125. 

Uhle, Vetalapaiicavincati, p. xxiii; translation by Bettei 
Vittorio in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, Vol. 
XIII, p. 548. 

The oldest datable version of the Silent Couple is that of the 
Chinese Po Yu King (Book of the Hundred Apologues), which 
the Buddhist monk Gunavrddhi carried from India to China in 
492 a. p. This work is no longer known in India, but it was 
originally composed there, according to Chavannes (1. c.), by a 
monk named Sathghasena, probably about 450 a. p. This ver- 
sion of the tale is as follows: 

A man and his wife had three pancakes. Each ate one, but 
not being willing to divide the third they agreed that whichever 
spoke first should forfeit it to the other. Soon after, thieves 
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entered the house; but though the couple saw them neither 
would make an outcry. The thieves collected their booty and 
then, emboldened by the houseowner’s unaccountable silence, 
picked up the woman to carry her away also. Still the husband 
made no sign, but the woman could stand it no longer. ‘ Stop, 
thief!’ she cried, then, rebuking her husband, ‘ What a fool 
you are that for the sake of a pancake you watch these thieves 
without a sound!’ But the husband clapped his hands and 
said laughing, ‘ Aha! wife, I win the pancake.’ 

This version, when summarized under the four heads men- 
tioned above, appears thus: 


Frame-story: Lacking. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd pancake. 

Climactic Incident: Thieves endeavor to carry away woman. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


The other indigenous Indian versions indicate that they are 
descended from a form of the story which agrees with this in 
all points unless it be in that of the climactic incident. In this 
they perhaps represent a tradition of a definite sexual attack 
upon the woman; but otherwise we may accept the Chinese- 
Indian apologue as reproducing, substantially, the undiscover- 
able archetype of the tale. 

The next version of the story, speaking chronologically, is 
that of Amitagati, Dharmapariksa, composed in the year 1014 
A. D., according to Pischel (7. c.). Here the frame-story makes 
its appearance. Four fools in company meet a Jain ascetic, who 
gives them a collective blessing. Each claims the blessing as his 
own and they begin to quarrel; whereupon they decide to ask 
the ascetic himself which of them he intended to bless. The 
ascetic answers, ‘The biggest fool among you.’ Each then 
claims to be the biggest fool. The ascetic suggests that their 
respective claims be proposed to the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing town for a decision. Accordingly, they move on to the town, 
where each of the four tells a story illustrating his supreme piece 
of folly. The third fool relates the tale of the Silent Couple.® 


* The theme ‘Greatest Fool of Many’ is common in Indian fiction, 
although the emboxed stories vary in different cases. For cases in 
which the tale of the Silent Couple does not appear, see Swynnerton, 
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He and his wife, lying in bed one night, agree that whichever 
speaks first shall pay the other ten cakes beaten up with treacle 
and ghi. A thief enters, steals everything while the couple 
remain silent, and at last, grown overbold, seizes the wife’s 
undergarment. At this she berates her husband roundly, but 
he, laughing, says, ‘ Lost! You’ve lost! Pay me the ten cakes!’ 
In consequence the neighbors nicknamed him ‘ Blockhead.’ 

This version is essentially like the Chinese-Indian, with the 
exception of the penalty; but in this respect some of the other 
native Hindu versions agree with the older form and indicate 
that the Dharmapariksa tale is secondary.’ 

The story appears again in India set in the frame of the 
Greatest Fool of Four in Dubois’ version, where the fools quarrel 
over a soldier’s greeting. Again it is the third fool who relates 
the story of the Silent Couple, though with decidedly secondary 
modifications. He and his wife, unable to agree whether men 
or women are the greater chatterboxes, decide to settle the ques- 
tion by an ad hominem test, the loser to pay a betel leaf. The 
next day, when the couple continue indoors still silent, the 
neighbors break in, think them speechless from black magic, 
and call the witch-doctor. He treats them with applications of 
hot gold on the bare body. The man endures this in silence, 
but the minute the gold, at the first application, touches the 
woman’s foot, she draws up her leg, cries ‘ Enough,’ and pays 
the forfeit. 

The distinguishing feature of this version is that the dénoue- 
ment does not follow an attack upon the woman, but comes 
when the neighbors seek to remove a spell which they think 


Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertainment, 
p. 252; Chilli, Folk-Tales of Hindustan, p. 1; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 352; North Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. III, 
item 64. 

“The version from Annam belongs with these two tales. The frame 
is lacking; the penalty is the loss of an odd cake; a thief begins to 
climb into the woman’s bed, when she cries out to her husband, ‘ What! 
Are you going to let him do it?’ The husband says to the thief, ‘I 
call you to witness that she has lost the cake.’ This tale, coming from 
a Buddhist community, is closest to the Buddhist tale of the Po Yu 
King, and the two probably have a common origin in spite of their 
wide separation in time and locality. 
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has been cast upon the couple. The three Indian oral versions 
—as reported by Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Parker, and 
McCulloch—show the same characteristic, although in them the 
couple are thought to be dead rather than bewitched; and our 
natural inference is that they have some especial connection 
with Dubois’ tale. In two respects they are clearly inferior, for 
they lack the frame-story and they make the man the first 
speaker.** However, they show closer adherence to the original 
type in the matter of the penalty, which in Kingscote and 
Sastri’s tale is the loss of an odd muffin, in McCulloch’s the 
loss of an odd fish, and in Parker’s the loss of an odd roll. 

The remaining Indian version appears in a single MS of the 
Vetalapaficavincati and bears marks of being far outside the 
genuine tradition of that famous work. Unfortunately, we have 
it in only a fragmentary form. ‘There the frame-story is the 
Greatest Fool of Three. These three fools went to live with 
their fathers-in-law. The second of them one night made 
an agreement with his wife not to speak. A thief came into 
their room and stole everything they had. At this point the MS 
breaks off. This version, though incomplete and in general 
very unsatisfactory, nevertheless affords us our starting-point 
for the Western Oriental versions, as we shall see in our next 
section. 

The precipitate of all the indigenous Indian versions is essen- 
tially the Chinese-Indian tale set in a frame. Its characteristic 
features are these: ** 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Four. 

Penalty: Loss of an odd dainty. 

Climactic Incident: Thieves (or thief) attack wife. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


Some version of this sort seems to have been the source of all 
the versions of the Silent Couple, whether reported from India 
or elsewhere, except the Chinese-Indian and the Annamite. 


In two stories—those of Natesa Sastri and Kingscote and of Mc- 
Culloch—the man speaks as the couple are being burnt on the funeral 
pyre; in Parker’s tale he speaks as the cords are being tightened around 
his legs in preparation for burial. 

4% A few other versions of the Silent Couple reported from India, 
but apparently derived from Western Oriental sources, will be treated 
in section 4. 
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4. Tue Couple IN THE WESTERN ORIENT. 


Ten versions, possibly eleven, if that of the Tausend und ein 
Tag be different from that of Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers.** 


Story of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
story of the Silent Couple, as put in the mouth of the second 
story-teller, is related by Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 19. Clouston does not state his source, but Burton 
in his translation of the Arabian Nights, Vol. X, p. 499, men- 
tions the tale as appearing in J. Pardoe, The Thousand and 
One Days, as Soliman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. I 
have not been able to find this work, nor have I been able to 
locate the story in any other version of the Thousand and One 
Days. Possibly it appears in von der Hagen, Tausend und ein 
Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270, where, according to Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132, appear versions 
of the Silent Couple. Unfortunately, I have not succeeded in 
locating von der Hagen’s work in this country to verify this 
reference. 


Oestrup, Contes de Damas, p. 55. I have not seen this work, 
but it is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions populaires, 
Vol. XII, p. 413, where a brief analysis of the tale appears. 
According to Basset the story is from the Kitab Qataif el Lataif. 


Delphin, Recueil de textes pour l’étude de l’arabe parlé, p. 108. 
The book is reviewed by Basset in Revue des traditions popu- 
laires, Vol. VII, p. 189; story given by Basset, J. c., Vol. XV, 
p. 283. 


Medjoub ben Kalafat, Choix de fables, p. 105. Story given 
by Basset, 7. c., Vol. XV, p. 284. 


Nasreddin: No. 237 in A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, 
Vol. I, p. 139. For references to the tale in the other versions 
of Nasreddin, see Wesselski, J. c., Vol. I, p. 263. A note on the 
story appears in A. Mouliéras, Les fourberies de Si Djeh’a, p. 52. 


M. Lidzbarski, Geschichten und Lieder aus den neu-aramiischen 
Handschriften der KGniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (Beitrige 
zur Volks- und Vélkerkunde, Vol. IV), p. 179. Story from 
Mosul region. 


Phillott, Some Current Persian Tales (Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No. 18, pp. 375-412), p. 391. 


% Unfortunately in the case of several of the Arabic tales I have been 
unable to examine the texts first-hand, in spite of a vigorous search for 
them in the larger folk-tale collections of the United States, and I have 
therefore had to trust to second-hand and incomplete reports. 
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Dames, Balochi Tales, published in Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 195. 

Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian 
Nights’ Entertainment, p. 175. 

Beloe, Miscellanies, consisting of poems, classical - extracts, 
and Oriental Apologues (London, 1795), p. 54. This story is 
related by Clouston, /. c., Vol. II, p. 21, and probably also by 
von der Hagen in his Tausend und ein Tag, Vol. XI, p. 270 (see 
Chauvin, Bibliographies des ouvrages arabes, Vol. VIII, p. 132 
and Vol. V, p. X); there is also a comment on this story in 
Hole, Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment (London, 
1797), p. 245. 

How early the Silent Couple passed from India to the West- 
ern Orient it is impossible to say, but it must have been before 
the fourteenth century, for it appears in the Schwanke of 
Nasreddin who lived at that time. Further the story of the 
Silent Men also appears at that time in The Forty Viziers,** 
and this tale, as we shall see below, seems to be derived from 
the Arabian versions of the Silent Couple. 

When the story went westward it went framed in the larger 
story of the Greatest Fool of Many, particularly in that version 
designated in the preceding section as the Greatest Fool of 
Three. Further, the characteristic versions of the Western 
Orient make the penalty the shutting of a door, in which point 
they differ markedly from the native Indian type. 

Only two of the Western Oriental versions have retained the 
frame: these are the tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story- 
Tellers and the Balochi tale which is entitled the Greatest Fool 
of Three. In Clouston’s incomplete report of the former of 
these:two there is no statement that the three story-tellers were 
fools, but the ‘noodle’ character of the one emboxed tale which 
Clouston relates and the fact that the Balochi tale as well as 
certain European versions (notably Straparola’s) have such a 
frame, seem to verify the guess that the three characters told 
tales of their own supreme folly. 

In the Arabian tale the narrator is a hashish-eater who, on 
his wedding night, quarrels with his wife about shutting the 
street door. They make a silence wager. Thieves enter and 
tob the house. Toward morning a police officer notices the 


* For some remarks on the literary history of the Forty Viziers, see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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open door, comes in, investigates, can get no answer to his 
questions, and at last orders the couple’s heads struek off. As 
the sword is about to descend upon the husband’s neck, the wife 
cries out, ‘Sir, he is my husband; spare him!’ ‘Oh, oh!’ ex- 
claims the man, overjoyed and clapping his hands, ‘ You have 
lost; go and shut the door.’ ** 

In the Balochi tale the penalty is the same as in this tale, 
but, since that version has affinities with other versions which 
are to be discussed below, it will also be treated there. 

Oestrup’s tale, to judge from Basset’s meager report of it, 
clearly belongs with that found in Sulayman Bey and the Three 
Story-Tellers. He says that the tale concerns a lazy couple who 
decided that the one who spoke first should shut the door.** 

The tales reported by Delphin and by Medjoub ben Kalafat 
are very much alike, according to Basset (Revue des traditions 
populaires, Vol. XV, ‘p. 284, where appear the few remarks that 
have furnished me with all the information I have concerning 
the second of these). The quarreling couple are hashish 
smokers; the penalty is shutting a door; a dervish enters the 
house, begs, gets no answer, eats all the food, and (in Delphin’s 
tale) ties the bones around the woman’s neck. A dog comes in, 
sniffs around, and jumps at the bones; whereupon the woman 
calls out.** In the other version the thief strips the house; and 
the dénouement comes when the woman, seeing her husband 
burn himself while heating his legs, speaks in warning. 


” The termination of Beloe’s tale is similar to this. Probably this 
sort of ending is secondary since it does not correspond to that of the 
majority of the Western Oriental versions. In them, as in the Indian, 
an attack upon the wife precipitates the catastrophe. 

* Beloe’s tale is hardly more than a variant of this, the chief differ- 
ence being that the penalty is to moisten some dry bread. The quarrel 
is between a ‘man of infamous character’ and his wife. A visitor 
enters who has a ‘sneaking attachnient’ for the wife. He speaks, 
gets no reply, kisses the woman, ‘disgraces her,’ strikes the man, and 
at last complains to the judge. The husband, when he persists in his 
silence, is remanded to jail by the judge and the next day is ordered 
hanged for contumacy. Hereupon the wife appears, and in a most 
pitiable tone says, ‘Alas, my unfortunate husband!’ ‘You devil,’ 
he replies, ‘go home and moisten the bread! ’ 

* Delphin’s version, containing the account of the dog’s entry, is 
similar to the tale of the Silent Man (see section 6) and has perhaps 
been affected by it. 
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So far the tradition of the Western Oriental versions has 
been fairly straight; but we now come to a group of stories in 
which marked variants appear. They seem to start with the 
fourteenth century Persian story of Nasreddin. In this the 
Hodscha and his wife had a calf which they took daily turns 
in watering. One day, when it was the wife’s turn, she begged 
to be excused to attend a wedding. The Hodscha, however, 
insisted that they make a silence wager. She agreed and went 
away to the wedding, while her husband entered the house. 
Presently a gypsy woman came upon the scene. Emboldened 
by the Hodscha’s silence she entered the house, collected all 
the valuables, even the’ Hodscha’s turban and skull-cap, and 
made off. Not long after, the wife returned home from the 
wedding, laden with dainties she had brought away, but what 
was her surprise to find the house robbed and her husband 
bareheaded! ‘Hodscha,’ she cried, ‘where are all our things?’ 
‘You have spoken,’ he cried, ‘so you must water and feed the 
calf to-day.’ 

This tale is told with minor variations in the version col- 
lected by Lidzbarski from near Mosul. In the latter case the 
penalty is watering an ass. There is no mention of a wedding, 
but the wife goes to her father’s house, ‘ da sie notwendig reden 
musste.’ It is a beggar, not a gypsy, that robs the house, taking 
even the ass, and the climax is the same as before. Then comes 
a sequel in which the wife follows the thief, joins him, tricks 
him out of the hamper full of plunder and the ass, and carries 
everything back home. The husband then tells her to water 
the ass because she has spoken first, and she replies, ‘ Asche auf 
dein Haupt wegen deines Verstandes.’ 

Phillott’s tale is a clear variant of that represented in Lidz- 
barski, although with distinguishing features that are perpetu- 
ated in still other versions. There a Haji and his wife quar- 
reled about watering some sheep. After making the wager, 
the woman went to a neighbor’s. At this time the barber came 
to shave the man and gave him the mirror, as is customary, to 
hold during the operation. The Haji returned the mirror to 
indicate that he did not wish to be shaved, but the barber, un- 
discouraged, asked, ‘Shall I shave your head?’ and taking the 
Haji’s silence for assent went to work. Then he started to 
trim the Haji’s beard. Just then two men nearby, who were 
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engaged in a quarrel, distracted his attention, although he kept 
on shaving, and when he looked around he found that he had 
removed half the Haji’s beard. There was nothing left but to 
remove the rest. Then he took a piece of charcoal, put three 
beauty spots on his victim’s face, and demanded his pay. But 
still the Haji remained silent. Thereupon the barber walked 
into the house, found five hundred tumans’ worth of jewelry, 
took it, and left. When the woman returned, she did not at 
first recognize her husband who, with his smooth face and 
beauty moles, had a decidedly feminine appearance; but when 
at last she did, she fell a-laughing and exclaimed, ‘ Husband, 
who has put you in this state?’ But the Haji sprang up 
laughing, and began to skip and clap his hands, crying, ‘ You 
spoke first; go water the sheep!’ After this comes the sequel 
in which the couple recover their property, undergoing many 
thrilling adventures. 

Phillott’s version introduces a new element, namely, the 
barber, which is echoed either directly or indirectly in the tales 
reported by Dames and Swynnerton. However, these two ver- 
sions are really fusions of the tale represented in Phillott and 
the tale represented in Sulayman Bey and the Three’ Story- 
Tellers. In Dames’s version the frame story ‘ Greatest Fool of 
Three’ is present. In both Dames’s and Swynnerton’s stories 
the penalty is shutting an open door. In Dames’s tale a thief 
robs the house during the night; in Swynnerton’s a dog eats 
their provisions. According to Swynnerton the wife, in the 
morning, goes to a neighbor’s to have some grain ground; while 
she is gone, the barber comes, shaves the husband, cuts off half 
his beard and moustache, and finally smears his whole ‘face with 
lamp-black. In the Balochi story the thief rubs the faces of 
both husband and wife with the soot from the bottom of a 
griddle—clearly a reminiscence of the barber’s part. In both 
cases the wife, surprised at her husband’s appearance, speaks. 

All these Western Oriental versions fall into two general 
types which are to be summarized thus: 


(1). Chiefly found in Arabia. 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty: Shutting a door. 
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Climactic Incident: (a) Thieves attack wife, or 
(b) Judge orders husband’s execution. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


(2). Chiefly found in Persia. 


Frame-story: Greatest Fool of Three. 
Penalty: (a) Shutting a door, or 
(b) Watering a calf or ass. 
Climactic Incident: (a) Thief steals property, or 
(b) Barber disfigures man’s appearance. 
First Speaker: Woman. 


Each of these two types, as we have seen, shows a number of 
minor variations. Taken together they represent a common 
tradition which, except for the penalty (shutting a door), is 
almost identical with the precipitate of the Hindu versions sum- 
marized in the preceding section. The first of the two Western 
Oriental types furnishes the starting-point for most of the 
European types which appear in the next section. 


5. Tue Srtent 1n EvROPE. 


The Silent Couple has been reported oftener from Europe 
than from any other region, probably because the fiction of that 
part of the world is better exploited than is that of any other. 
I have the following references: 


Straparola, Le Piacevoli Notti (1550), 8th Night, 1st story. 
(A short account of this tale appears in Dunlop-Liebrecht, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, p. 284, although I can find no 
such remarks in any of the English editions.) 


Giambattista I, 90, reported by Rua in Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, Vol. XVI, p. 257. 


G. Amalfi in Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, 
Vol. XXI, p. 360. 


The German Rogue: or, the Life and Merry Adventures, 
Cheats, Stratagems, and Contrivances of Tiel Eulespiegle 
(London, 1720), Chapter 17: ‘The History of the Three 
Noodles, with the Adventure of the Diamont Ring, well worth 
reading.’ Reported in Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, pp. 115 
and 118. 


Ouville, Elite des Contes (ed. of 1883, reprinted from ed. of 
1680), Vol. I, p. 123. (I have also references to Les récréations 
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frangoises [1662], Vol. I, p. 107, and Nouveaux contes 4 rire 
[1702], p. 148. According to Brunet, editor of the 1883 edition 
of Ouville’s Elite des Contes, Vol. I, p. iii, Ouville’s tales were 
published a number of times, with changes in order, additions, 
omissions, etc., under these two titles.) 


D’Aquin de Chateaulyon, Contes mis en vers (1775), p. 32, 
No. 9, ‘ La porte ouverte.’ 


Rottmann, Lustiger Historien-Schreiber (Freystadt, 1717), 
p. 254. 

Mother Bunches Merriments (ed. of 1650). Reported by 
Brie, Eulenspiegel in England, p. 118, where he remarks that 
the only known copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 
The 1604 edition of Mother Bunch, used by Hazlitt in his 
Shakespeare’s Jest-Books, does not contain the story. 


The Wonder-working Stone. I have the following informa- 
tion from Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, p. 225. This is an 
English farce that appears a number of times in Germany; the 
source is lost. References: (1) Ein lustig Pickelhirings-Spiel, 
darinnen er mit einem Stein gar lustige Possen macht. Enge- 
lische Comedien. 1620. (See Tittmann, Die Schauspiele der 
englischen Komédianten, 1880, pp. liv and 235); (2) Ayrer, 
Zwischenspiel der Comoedia vom Kénig in Cypern (written 
before 1605)*®; (3) Zwischenspiel der Danziger Tragicomoedia 
vom stummen Ritter (text by Bolte, op. cit., p. 269); (4) J. 
Soet, Jochem-Jool, ofte Jalourschen-Peckelharingh (Amster- 
dam, 1637) ; (5) Jan Vos, Klucht van Oene (Ams. 1642) ; (6) 
A. v. Arnim, Schaubiihne (1813); later presentations of the 
same Zwischenspiel mentioned by Bolte, op. cit., p. 225. 


Prince Hoare’s No Song, No Supper, A Musical Entertain- 
ment (1790), reported in Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
Vol. II, p. 15. 


Farce d’un Chaudronnier. Text in Viollet le Duc, Ancien 
Théatre Francois, Vol. II, p. 109. 


Gueulette, Parades inédites, p. 58. 
Carnoy, Littérature orale de la Picardie, p. 167. 


Scottish popular ballad, variously entitled ‘Get Up and Bar 
the Door’ and ‘Johnie Blunt.’ No. 275 in Child, The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. First reported in 1769. 


Goethe’s ballad ‘Gutmann und Gutweib.’ 


Grisanti, Usi, credenze, proverbi e racconti popolari di Isnello, 
p. 210. 


TI assume that this is the story mentioned by Kohler and Child as 
appearing in Ayrer’s Dramen (ed. by Keller), Vol. III, p. 2006. 
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A. Guadagnoli, Poesie giocose, ‘La lingua d’una donna alla 
prova.’ I have seen only a. German translation by P. Heyse in 
Gegenwart, 1881, No. 12. 


Bernoni, Fiabe popolari veneziane, p. 67 (included in Crane, 
Italian Popular Tales, p. 284). 

Pitré, Fiabe, novelle e racconti popolari siciliani, Vol. III, 
p. 326 (included in. Crane, Italian Popular Tales, p. 285). 

Gittée et Lemoine, Contes populaires du pays watlon, p. 78. 


J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Miarchen und Sagen (1845), p. 158. 
Wolf states that a large number of his tales are from Belgium, 
and Andrae in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 768, states definitely that this tale is Belgian. 


Volkskunde, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Folklore, Vol. 
II, p. 17. 

Dykstra, Uit Friesland’s volksleven, Vol. IT, p. 123. 

Fritz Reuter, ‘Du dréggst de Pann weg,’ in Lauschen un 
Rimels, Vol. II, No. 37. 

F. Grabe, Du dréggst de Pann weg, Schwank (1893). 

S. Minden, De verhaingnisvollen Pankauken (Hamburger 
Posse). See in the Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, Vol. XXII, p. 
96, where it is stated that this is from a Low German ‘ Schwank’ 
(‘ nach Fritz Reuters Gedicht’). 

E. T. Kristensen, Aeventyr fra Jylland, Vol. II, No. 24. 

M. Vaclavek, Valasské pohddky a povéstii Ve Velkém 


Mezifiti, p. 142. This is noted by Polivka, Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie, Vol. XIX, p. 244. 


Simrock, Deutsche Marchen, No. 34 (‘Gutmann und Gut- 
weib’). 

J. Wenzig, Westslavischer Marchenschaiz, p. 128. 

Novelle di Sercambi, ed. d’Ancona, p. 16. 


Dahnhardt, Natursagen, Vol. I, p. 233. This is from a 
Flugblatt of the Kgl. Bibliothek mu Berlin (Yd 7912, No. 93), 
printed at Leipzig in 1800 (‘ Funf schéne neue Lieder’), refer- 
ence furnished Dahnhardt by J. Bolte. 


The following references I have not been able to verify nor 
have I even been able to secure any information concerning the 
stories appearing in them. They will not be discussed. 


Les subtiles et facétieuses rencontres de J. B., disciple du 
généreux Verboquet (Paris, 1630), p. 9. 
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St. Niclaes-Gift (t?Amsteldam, 1647), p. 19. There is a 
notice of this book in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandschetaal- en 
letterkunde, Vol. XIII, p. 87. 

Ruckard, Die lachende Schule (1725), No. 68. 

E. Carmoly, Mille et un contes, p. 211. 

Chph. Friederici, Oel und Wein gegossen euf die Wunden der 
Lebendig-Todten (1719), Vol. II, p. 66 (‘Der gelassene 
Hanrey ’). 

Gutmann, Deklamierbuch fiir ev. Vereine, (Ansbach, 1895) 
Vol. II, p. 325 (‘ Das faule Ehepaar,? anonymes Gedicht). 

Nieuwe Snakeryen, of Vermakelyke Historien. 3 Druk. 
Keulen o. J. (c. 1700), p. 195. 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Viaamsche Vertelsels (1898), 
p. 242 (‘ Het stilzwijgende koppel’). 

Pol de Mont en Alfons de Cock, Zoo Vertellen de Vlaminden 
(Gent, 1903), 242. This reference from FF Communications, 
Vol. VII, No. 37, p. 65 (according to Professor Crane). 

These European versions are for the most part divided into 
two classes: first, those in which the penalty is shutting a door, 
and, second, those in which the penalty is returning a bor- 
rowed pan. Curiously, however, the oldest of all the European 
tales, Sercambi’s, which must have been written before 1424, 
the date of that author’s death, belongs to neither of these 
groups, and, further, is so unlike any Oriental version that 
it is impossible to trace it. Of the two chief types of the Silent 
Couple in Europe each has given birth to variants that have 
lost the distinguishing marks of their types but are nevertheless 
traceable by other features. 

The first and larger type is that in which, as in the Scottish 
ballad, an open door is the subject of the quarrel. This is 
clearly derived from the Western Oriental type discussed in 
the preceding section and illustrated most conspicuously by the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers. The 
starting-point of this type in Europe seems to be the tale of 
Straparola, where it appears set in a frame that in itself guar- 
antees the connection with the Oriental versions. Three pol- 
troni *° walking along a road together find a ring. Each claims 


* According to the Italian dialectic lexicons this word usually means 
‘coward’ or ‘sluggard.’ However, Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymolo- 
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it and they quarrel, finally placing the decision in the hands 
of a gentleman who rides up. He declares that the ring shall 
belong to the laziest (the greatest poltrone)** of them; and 
each then tells a story on himself to support his claim to this 
doubtful honor. The story of the Silent Couple is put in the 
mouth of the third, named Sennuccio. He and his wife 
Bedovina quarrel one evening over the question of which shall 
shut the street door, agreeing at last that whichever speaks first 
shall have the duty. Bedovina then goes to bed in the back 
room, and Sennuccio stretches out on a bed in the front room. 
During the night a gentleman’s servant, whose lantern has gone 
out, comes to their house for a light. He enters, makes his 
request of the husband, but can get no answer. Then, seeing a 
glimmer in the rear room, he walks back, looks around, and 
finds Bedovina. She too makes no reply to his request. There- 
upon the servant, who is something of a gallant, seeing that she 
is young and comely, softly creeps into her bed while she re- 
mains silent. When he leaves, she bursts into the other room, 
berating her husband, ‘A pretty fellow you, to leave the door 
open all night and let people get into your bed!’ ‘ Fool,’ re- 
sponded Sennuccio, ‘now go and shut the door!’ 

Straparola’s tale seems to have had a wide circulation in 
Europe. With its frame it appears in Giambattista (see Rua, 
l. c.), in Amalfi’s tale (see Amalfi, 7. c.) and in The German 
Rogue (see Brie, J. c.), where the versions, according to the 
authorities cited, are identical with the Italian. Outside of the 
frame it is told with practically no divergences from Straparola 
in Ouville (1. c.),?* Rottmann (J. c.), the Scottish ballad 
‘Johnie Blunt’ (see in section 2),?* and in Goethe’s ballad, 


gisches Wérterbuch, s. v. piilliter (No. 6825), quotes related words in 
a few dialects that seem to support a meaning of ‘fool.’ Possibly 
someone of them is responsible for the change from the Oriental ‘ Great- 
est Fool of Three’ to Straparola’s ‘ Greatest Poltrone of Three.’ 

“For references to the motif ‘Laziest of Three’ in Europe, see 
Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Vol. I, p. 264. 

#D’Aquin de Chateaulyon’s tale may also be derived from this ver- 
sion, but I have not seen it and cannot tell. 

*(In the Scottish ballad the man is, secondarily, the first speaker, 
probably as the result of influence by versions of the second type (see 
below). 
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which, as Goethe himself stated, is an adaptation of the Scot- 
tish.** Possibly the version in the 1650 edition of Mother 
Bunches Merriments is also derived from Straparola, although 
I can only hazard a guess since my information concerning it 
consists only of the remark by Brie (/. c.) that the penalty is 
shutting a door. 

This type was also dramatized, although how early cannot be 
said. However, at the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
English farce ‘The Wonder-working Stone,’ which contained 
this story as one of its scenes, was known in Germany. There 
dramatic interest was heightened by an appeal to the husband’s 
jealousy. When, as in the Pickelheringsspiel (/. c.), neighbor 
Wilhelm comes in and, after some efforts at conversation, grasps 
the wife by the hand to lead her away, the husband, already 
jealous of Wilhelm, speaks out. Somewhat different dramatiza- 
tions appear in the Farce d’un Chaudronnier and in Prince 
Hoare’s No Song, No Supper. In the first of these the penalty 
is that the first speaker shall be considered ‘ the greater cackler.’ 
This is a secondary characteristic, but the French farce may 
well have some sort of indirect connection with the Wonder- 
working Stone; just what, I do not venture to say.”*> The fact 
that the dénouement follows the tinker’s attempt to kiss the 
woman, as in many versions where the penalty is closing a door, 
and the fact that the man speaks first support this view. Prince 
Hoare’s version is comparatively closer to the undramatized 
versions. There Crop and Dorothy quarrel. Robin, a sea-faring 
acquaintance, enters and says to Crop, ‘ A good ducking at the 
yardarm would put your jawing-tackle aboard, and be well em- 
ployed on you—would n’t it, mistress?’ Dorothy, too eager, 
speaks her agreement. 

In the parade published by Geulette (1. c.) the penalty is to 
do the housework, but the rest of the tale is so close to Strapa- 
rola and Ouville that the dramatic version seems to have been 


% See, e. g., in Goethe’s Simtliche Werke, Jubiliums-Ausgabe (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin; J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung), Vol. III, pp. 279 
and 382, where a letter from Goethe to Carlyle is quoted. 

% Wiedenhofen, Beitriige zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der franzisischen 
Farcen, p. 46, dates this farce at the beginning of the 16th century. 
If he is correct, the farce could hardly have been influenced directly 
by the German Zwischenspiel. 
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derived from them with only that secondary variation. There 
Gille and his wife Gillette make the wager. Gille, it happens, 
is afraid of being made a cuckold. A Swiss enters and makes 
love to Gillette. She remains silent, whereupon he seizes her. 
At this she calls to Gille for aid, and he says, ‘Tu as parlé la 
premiére. Tu feras le ménage.? A folk derivative of this 
appears in Carnoy’s collection (J. c.) entitled ‘ Pourquoi la 
femme fait le ménage.’ 7° 

T'wo other versions make the penalty the shutting of a door. 
In that reported by Grisanti (1. c.) the couple keep their silence 
so well that the neighbors, thinking them dead, carry their 
bodies to the church for burial. ‘ Which shall we bury first,’ 
they ask, ‘the husband or the wife?’ ‘Qh,’ hastily breaks in 
the woman, ‘my husband, my husband!’ Guadagnoli’s tale is 
similar to this in that the woman speaks when she hears the 
priest’s words. 

Between the two general types that the story of the Silent 
Couple takes in Europe is a very small and heterogeneous group 
of versions that have no clear connection with the types them- 
selves but yet seem to furnish an intermediate link. One of 
these is the novella by Sercambi (7. c.) in which the penalty 
is to wash the dishes for a week. When the neighbors observe 
the continued and inexplicable silence of the couple, they think 
them about to die. The husband, taking advantage of this, 
makes his will by sign language; and, when he wills away a 
handsome article of dress belonging to his wife, she at last gives 


* Originally both the man and the woman did the housework by 
turns. (Once a shoemaker, who was given to drink, was scolded by his 
wife for his drunkenness. He accused her of talkativeness, and she 
said she would never say another word. He took her at her word, 
and they then made an agreement that whichever spoke first should 
do all the housework. For fifteen days they remained silent; then one 
day a traveller stopped in for a pair of boots. From this point the 
tale is practically the same as those in which the penalty is to return 
a borrowed pan (see below). ‘This oral tale is clearly a cross between 
that represented in the parade and that of the shoemaker couple with 
the borrowed pan. 

**Somewhat similar is the tale reported by Dihnhardt (Il. c.), in 
which Adam and Eva quarrel about making the bed. When the cat 
came to play with Adam’s ‘Sachen,’ Eva could no longer keep silent, 
but sharply ordered him to hang them up. 
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The connecting link between the two chief types that this 
tale furnishes lies in the nature of the penalty. In the second 
type the penalty is to carry home a borrowed pan (sometimes 
this is slightly varied), that is, the penalty is the performance 
of some part of the housework, which recalls the penalty in the 
novella. In other respects the second type follows fairly closely 
the first, being unlike Sercambi’s.”* This Italian version is after 
all not so much a missing link as it is merely the starting- 
point in Europe for this unique variation from the usual type 
of Silent Couple tales.” 

The second type of the European versions of the Silent 
Couple falls into sub-types, in one of which the woman speaks 
first, while in the other the man speaks. In both sub-types 
the principal actors are a shoemaker and wife. The first is 
illustrated by Bernoni’s tale. A shoemaker and his wife, want- 
ing fritters, borrow a pan from the man’s godmother, agreeing 
with each other that whichever speaks first shall return the pan. 
After eating the fritters the pair go to work, he drawing his 
thread to the tune ‘ Leulerd, leulerd’ and she spinning to the 
accompaniment of ‘ Picici, picici, picicid.’ A soldier comes in 
to have the shoemaker cut his horse a girth, but can get neither 
of the couple to break silence. At last, enraged, he is about to 
cut off the man’s head, when the wife says, ‘Oh don’t, for 
mercy’s sake!’ ‘Good!’ exclaimed the husband, ‘Good! Now 
carry the pan back to my godmother.’ 

This tale shows clear reminiscences of the Arabic stories in 
which the wife speaks only when the judge orders her husband’s 
head struck off, and I have no doubt that those Oriental ver- 
sions, with variations, are the source of the Italian.*° 


* At least one tale—the Belgian tale reported by Wolf (1. c.) —shows 
itself to have been especially influenced by Sercambi’s tale. The man 
and his wife quarrel about cleaning the mush-pot (Breitépfchen). The 
couple keep silence so successfully that the neighbors think them mur- 
dered. ‘They find this untrue, but set a watch over the pair. At last 
they ask the priest who is to pay them for their trouble. ‘You will 
be well paid,’ he answered, ‘there is the woman’s cloak on the wall. 
Take that for your pay.’ Then she speaks. 

*Sercambi’s version recalls the version from Arabia reported by 
Beloe (see section 4) in which the penalty is to moisten some dry 
bread, but I do not believe that either of these has influenced the other. 
® An inferior variant of this appears in Pitré (1. c.). There the 
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The other sub-type is well illustrated by the tales of Fritz 
Reuter (1. c.), Grabe (1. c.), Minden (1. c.), Dykstra (J. c.), 
and Gittée et Lemoine (/. c.). In these, as for example in 
Reuter’s tale, the story is very close to the first sub-type until 
the ‘Herr’ enters and finds that the couple will only whistle 
and sing. After a number of unsuccessful efforts to get an 
answer, the Herr is carried away by the music, takes the woman 
around the waist, and dances with her. In the end he kisses 
her, and then the husband speaks.** 

The Danish tale reported by Kristensen (1. c.) is almost 
exactly like this,°* except that the squire first sends in his 
coachman to inquire about a pair of shoes that are being 
repaired. When the coachman can get no answer he himself 
comes in. More different is Simrock’s story in which, owing 
to faulty oral tradition, the couple are not shoemakers, but are 
residents in a forest seven days’ journey from their nearest 
neighbors. After several days of their silence, they were visited 
by a hunter who wanted to inquire his way. Neither would 
speak to him, but he gave the woman the wink to follow him, 
had her point out the way, and gave her Trinkgeld for her 
kindness. She went home with the money and held it under 
her husband’s nose, humming, ‘Hm, hm, hm!’ Then the hus- 
band burst out, ‘You could not have got so much money 
honestly.’ Thus he had to carry back the pan.** 


couple cannot agree which is to eat some fish they have fried. They go 
to work, shoemaking and spinning, whistling and singing. Presently 
a friend enters, finds them unaccountably silent, sees the fish and eats 
them up. Thus, rather anti-climactically, the story ends. 

“This group of tales has probably influenced the ending of the 
Scottish ballad belonging to the first type (see above). There seems 
no reason for thinking, as does Andrae (Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht 23. 768), that Reuter was influenced by the ballad. 

* Probably also the tale by Vaclavek (1. c.) ‘ Faschingskrapfen.’ 
Polivka (J. c.) unfortunately gives no account of this. The story in 
Volkskunde 2. 17 is this same sub-type secondarily affected by some 
story like that of ‘Vom Breitépfchen’ (see above). 

*In Wenzig’s Bohemian tale ‘Wer hat die Tauben gegessen?’ a 
shoemaker ate some doves his wife had cooked and then denied the 
act—with recriminations. They made the silence wager, the one who 
should speak first to confess thereby that he had eaten the doves. 
Three days later the driver of a wagon inquired the way. The woman 
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The European tales of all types seem to be descended directly 
from known Oriental versions, as is the case with our first 
type, or to represent a modified form of known Oriental ver- 
sions, possibly a fusion of several. These have themselves in 
turn been modified and crossed.** 


started out to show it, when her husband, thinking she was running 
away, cried out, ‘Wife, my dear wife, don’t go away and leave me! 
I ate the doves.’ 

“There are a great many other tales in Europe in which the element 
of silence plays an exceedingly important part, although in most cases 
these concern individual vows of silence without a wager between two 
people. For references to such tales, see Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, 
p. 219 (The Dumb Knight, and tales by Bandello, Lope de Vega, and 
others). One of these, dealing with historical personages, appears in 
Filippo da Siena, Leggende del secolo XIV: ‘Gli assempri’ (ed. Car- 
pellini, Siena, 1864), chap. 40, in which Frate Bandino, prior of Selva 
di Lago, once, at the time of the midday silence, saw a thief making 
away with the priory’s ass. Bandino would not break his silence, but 
he prayed for the thief’s conversion; and this God miraculously accom- 
plished so that the ass was soon returned. 

‘However, there is one tale in which a Silence Wager clearly appears, 
and yet it seems impossible to connect this tale with any known ver- 
sion of the Silent Couple. It was used first by Nicolas de Troyes as 
the first nouvelle of his Le grand parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, 
which, according to the ancient copyist’s note, was begun in 1535 and 
finished in 1536. In this a man shows several guests a hog he had just 
killed. One of them, named Morthemer, says he would give his bonnet 
de nuyt to have this hog in his larder. The host says he may have it 
if only he will spend the entire night before it, his eyes firmly fixed 
upon it, continually repeating the words ‘Gnif, gnaf!’ Morthemer 
agrees. The host, after trying unsuccessfully to distract Morthemer’s 
attention, at midnight summons the curé, saying he has a madman in 
his house. The curé adjures Morthemer to forget the fantasies that 
make him say ‘Gnif, gnaf! ’ and to think instead on God, the Saviour’s 
Passion, and the Virgin Mary. But Morthemer remains deaf to him. 
Later the host tries to buy him off for an escu, but still Morthemer is 
unmoved, and at six o’clock he carries away the prize. 

A much better presentation of this same theme appears in Fritz 
Reuter’s Liiuschen un Rimels, Vol. I, No. 18 (‘De Wedd’). In that 
the baker Swenn is challenged by two young men to look steadily at 
the swinging pendulum of a clock for a quarter of an hour, repeating 
the words, 

‘Hir geiht ’e hen; dor geiht ’e hen; 
Hir geiht ’e hen; dor geiht ’e hen.’ 


He is neither to look around nor to say anything else. Each side bets 
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6. Tue Srtent MEN. 


The second division of the Silence Wager stories is that of 
the Silent Men. I have the following references: 


Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs, p. 171 (14th century). 
McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 128. 


Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings, p. 
197. 


The Orientalist, Vol. I, p. 136. 


(?) Douhaire, Le Decameron Russe (Paris, 1855), 1st tale. 
This notice is from Andrae in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht, Vol. XXIII, p. 768. I have not been able to get 
access to the book. 

The oldest existing version of the Silent Men is the Turkish 
which itself is possibly a translation of an Arabian tale (see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Vol. II, p. 26). In the 
Turkish the men are all drug addicts and the penalty is the 
shutting of a door. At once we see that the source of the tale 
is that group of Arabian versions of the Silent Couple in which 
the quarreling pair are given to the use of hashish.* 


fifteen Daler. Once Swenn has started, the two sharpers pick up the 
money, say they are leaving, and walk off. Swenn thinks this merely 
a ruse to distract his attention. Not long after the young men 
have gone, Swenn’s wife comes in, and is astonished to see her husband 
gazing fixedly at the pendulum and repeating the refrain. Thinking 
him suddenly demented, she summons the doctor. ‘At this moment the 
quarter of an hour comes to an end; and Swenn triumphantly exclaims 
that he has won his bet. His wife thinks this is only more madness; 
and she and the doctor bundle him off to bed, while he swears and 
rages, 
Ick heww jo wedd’t, un ick heww wun’n. : 

But all to no avail! At last, giving up his fruitless efforts to explain, 
he reconciles himself to the loss of his money so that he may be 
thought to have regained his sanity and the right to go abroad. The 
moral, he decides, is that he should never bet again. 

iAndrae in the Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 758, points out that De Wedd has been copied by later writers. 
Miller in his Reuters siimtliche Werke, Bd. 4, Einleitung, p. 9, states 
that in an oral tale from Friedland a Bickermeister Schramm is simi- 
larly swindled. Unfortunately Miiller gives no references. 

* The Arabian story-tellers are fond of tales that deal with the stu- 
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In the tale in The History of the Forty Vezirs some opium- 
eaters, finding a sequin, spent it on food, which they hired a 
porter to carry to a ruined tomb outside the city; and there 
they began to eat it. Suddenly one of them, noticing that the 
door was open, said, ‘Stay, do one of you shut the door, else 
some other opium-eaters will come and annoy us. Even though 
they be friends, they will do the deeds of enemies.’ Quarreling 
as to which should shut the door, they agreed that whoever 
spoke or laughed first should do it. Then they lay down and 
stopped eating. Presently a number of dogs entered the open 
door and ate up all the food, but no one said a word. Then 
another dog leaped in, but finding the food all gone it began 
to eat the crumbs from the breast and lips of one of the men. 
The man kept silent until the dog bit off part of his lip; then 
he could not restrain a groan. At this the others cried, ‘ Rise, 
fasten the door!’ He replied, ‘ “After loss, attention!” Now 
that the food is gone and my lip wounded, what is the use 
of shutting the door? 

The three Indian versions are all obviously secondary in one 
or more respects, especially in the nature of the penalty. In 
the Bengali tale three smokers of ganja (a hemp product), who 
are travelling together, prepare their midday meal at a tank. 
Finding that they have no plantain leaves on which to place 
their food, they agree that whichever of them speaks first shall 
cut the leaves. Some hours elapse, when pariah dogs come and 
eat the food; but no one will make a sound. About midnight 
a village watchman arrests them and takes them before the 
magistrate. The magistrate examines one, gets no response, 
and finally orders him thrown out of court. But when the 


pidity or laziness of hashish-smokers. This may easily be seen by anyone 
who will take the trouble to look over the summaries of the tales in 
the 1001 Nights and kindred collections, given in Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, Vols. V-VII. 

* The Russian tale, according to Andrae, has as its title ‘Les man- 
geurs de haschich’ and deals with closing a door. Andrae does not 
state that this tale belongs to the Silent Men rather than to the Silent 
Couple, but I infer that it does from these rather inconclusive facts: 
(1) the title is that usually given to the Silent Men; (2) being 
Russian, the tale is likely to be borrowed from the Turks, and the 
typical Turkish version of the silence wager is the Silent Men. 
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sergeant shoves the man, the latter involuntarily cries out, ‘ Get 
out, you rascal! Whom are you shoving?’ At once his com- 
rades thrust the cutting tool into his hand, shouting, ‘Cut, you 
rascal! Cut the plantain leaves!’ 

The Kashmiri tale is much like the Bengali. However, the 
heroes are five friends, and, probably because of faulty oral 
transmission, there is no statement that they are drug addicts. 
The penalty is to get butter from the village. Their food is 
burnt up, not eaten by dogs; and the dénouement comes only 
when one of them, at the judge’s command, is beaten. 

The Bengali and Kashmiri tales differ from the Turkish in 
having the climax come when the judge takes a hand in mat- 
ters. In this respect they are nearer than the Turkish to the 
tale of Sulayman Bey and the Three Story-Tellers (see above, 
section 4), in which the Silent Couple were drug addicts and 
the woman spoke when the police officer ordered the husband’s 
head struck off. It is possible that these two oral tales from 
India are, in the matter of the dénouement, more like the 
Arabic original of the Silent Men than is the tale in the 
Turkish Forty Vezirs. 

In the remaining version, that from Ceylon reported in the 
Orientalist, twenty-five idiot servants were all sent at once to 
cut plantain leaves for their master’s household. They decided 
not to share the labor, but to place it all upon the man who 
should speak first; after which they all lay upon the ground 
like logs. Their master, thinking them dead, ordered them 
buried in a common grave; but as the earth was being thrown 
over them, one of the grave-diggers accidentally hit one of the 
idiots with his implement, and the idiot moaned. Thereupon 
the others sent him for the plantain leaves. 

The very secondary conclusion of this tale has clearly been 
affected by the conclusion of the Sinhalese version of the Silent 
Couple reported by Parker (see section 3). In that tale the 
man speaks as the cords are being tightened around his legs for 


burial. 
SUMMARY. 


We have now traced the history of our motif. It originated 
in India, before 500 A. C., in the tale of the Silent Couple. 
It was incorporated in the larger story ‘Greatest Fool of 
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Four,’ which in turn took the form of ‘ Greatest Fool of Three.’ 
In this frame it went to the Western Orient, where it spread 
both in the frame and out of it, and with many changes. Still 
in the frame, but with characteristic features of the Western 
Oriental types, it went back to India, where that version 
appears now in the Northwestern part of the country among 
the Mohammedan population. From the Western Orient the 
Silent Couple travelled to Europe both in the frame and out of 
it, and there it again took distinctive forms. Possibly it has 
travelled from Europe and the Western Orient to other lands, 
although it has not been my fortune to find it elsewhere. 

Meanwhile by the fourteenth century the Silent Couple had 
given birth to another tale, that of the Silent Men, which has 
its home in the Western Orient. This has spread but little 
from Arabia and Turkey, appearing only in three localities in 
India where Mohammedans have carried it, and possibly in 
Russia also.*? 


W. Norman Brown. 
THe JoHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


* [An additional treatment of the ‘Silence Wager’ may be found in 
Johannes Hertel’s treatise, ‘Ein altindisches Narrenbuch,’ published in 
Berichte der Siachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIV 
(1912), 1 ff. It contains additional instances of Hindu versions of the 
wager, both between man and wife, and between men. 

Related with the ‘Silence Wager’ is the type of story in which one 
or more women undertake to be silent. Normally, a princess refuses 
to be married unless the wooer breaks her silence one or more times. 
The ladies, invariably, are made to speak. See Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnikara, story 153 (Hertel’s Translation, Vol. II, pp. 114ff.); Jiilg, 
Mongolische Marchen, pp. 233 ff.; Caritrasundara’s Mahipalacaritra, in 
Hertel’s elaboration of Jinakirti’s ‘Geschichte von Pala und Gopila,’ 
in Berichte der Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Vol. LXIX 
(1917), fascicle 4 (pp. 76 ff. of the reprint).—M. B1.] 


IIl.—THE OXHMA-IINEYMA OF THE NEO-PLATONISTS 
AND THE DE INSOMNIIS OF SYNESIUS 
OF CYRENE. 


The theory of the dynya-rveipa, as met with in the Neo- 
Platonic writers, represents the reconciliation of Plato and 
Aristotle on a subject which the former never taught and the 
latter was incapable of defining intelligibly. The fusing pro- 
cess that sought to combine and harmonize the statements of 
these two protagonists of Greek philosophy early manifested 
itself owing to the fact that the chief Platonists studied and 
taught Aristotle in their schools side by side with Plato. The 
desire for making the differences of these thinkers appear less 
chasmic was inevitable. The excess to which this tendency was 
carried finds a quasi-palliation in the recourse to the allegorical 
sense everywhere descried by them. The cultivation of this 
deeper meaning produced monstrosities of expository versatility. 

The dynpa-rveipa theory belongs to the melting-pot of Neo- 
Platonism. It centers in the assumption that the soul in its 
descent from the sidereal and astral bodies employs a vehicle 
to convey it downward through the successive spheres. This 
vehicle served at the same time to join the incorporeal soul 
with the body,? or as Simplicius* and Proclus* put it, the 
dyna made the soul éyxdojuos. It was conceived to be brought 
down from the spheres. What is the Platonic and what is the 
Aristotelian element that were combined in the theory? 

Plato did not invest the pre-existent souls with a sidereal 


2 Augustine Ep. 1, 13b (Migne): “ Necesse est te meminisse quod 
crebro inter nos sermone iactatum est ...de animae.. . corpore 
... quod ... dici vehiculum recordaris . . . corpus quo inniti anima 
ut de loco ad locum transeat putatur.” 

* This was a crucial question. Porphyry quizzed his teacher Plotinus 
for three days on ras 4 Yux? civeors TH cwpart; Cf. Vita Plotini c. 13; 
Enn. IV 3, 9; (IV 8. 2); Stob. I 926 (H.); Stob. I 904-906. 

*Simpl. in Phys. VI 4, p. 966. Simplicius meets the objections of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, p. 964, who charges the Neo-Platonists with 
gaining nothing by attaching a corporeal 8xnua to the soul. 

‘Procl. in Tim. 311 C. 

* Cf. Porphyry, Sent. c. 32; Procl. in Rem Publ. II, p. 161. 
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body,° but in his Timaeus he speaks of a certain dyna assigned 
to each of them:* éuBiBdoas as és THY TOU Pvow, etc. 
The éynua here can be nothing else than the star itself. In two 
other passeres of the Timaeus* the word éyyya is used with 
no reference to the soul. The Phaedo afforded even a smaller 
handle: for foisting an extraneous thought on Plato. Yet it 
was precisely these Platonic passages into which allegorical 
commentators imported a mystical meaning*® to make them 
comport with a perverse exposition of the Phaedrus myth. 
Consequently, the éynyua was regarded as something attached to 
the soul,”* grown together with the soul.** 

This interpretation was helped by the Aristotelian assump- 
tion of the wveiya. According to Aristotle ** the soul is com- 
pletely incorporeal. According to his philosophy this is natural 
enough, since the soul is only the formal cause. However, it is 
not xwpiry tov ceparos, but has its seat in a certain substance 
transmitted in the act of procreation. 

This substance he designates both as Oepydv and as mvevpa. 
The nature of this he defines ** as dvdAoyov doTpwv 
orotxeiw, that is, the réurrov odya, the aether. Aristotle speaks 
of this rvetpa as ovpdvrov and assigned it to all animals.*® 

The harmonizing interpretation of the commentators resulted 
in the identification of Plato’s éynua and the Aristotelian wvetpa. 
So Philoponus speaks of the 75 Oepyov. It is with him 
the seat of movement in the body, as the soul according to Aris- 


* Zeller IT 1‘, p. 820, note 3. 

*Tim. 41 D. 

* Tim. 44 E, 69 C. 

*Phaedo 113 B. 

” Procl. in Tim. 311 C, 312 B, 321 C, D; in Rem Pub. II, p. 257; 
cf. also Plato’s Rep. 621 B and Procl. in Tim. 320 D. Proclus in Rem 
Pub. II, p. 161 derives the “ sowing” of the é6xjuara from Tim. 41 A. 
Hierocles in Mullach I, p. 478 makes the assertion that Plato took over 
the 8xnua from Pythagoras. 

“ Hierocles in Mullach I, pp. 478, 480. 

frequent. 

“ Zeller II 2*, pp. 483 ff. and notes. 

*“De Gen. An. 736 b 29. 

4 Zeller II 2, p. 483, long note. 

*7On De Anima III 10, p. 588. 
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totle was immovable.** So Hierocles *® defines the wvetpya pre- 
cisely in the way that Aristotle defines his rvevpa. Accordingly 
no distinction was made between the éynua and the 
and both were comprehended under the appellation of the 
mvevpatixov Synpa.?” Various names were employed to desig- 
nate it.24 Although Aristotle defines the nature of the zveipa 
as dvdAoyov, etc. (vide supra), he was far from accepting the 
soul’s mystical residence in the stars; yet his language lent 
itself to emotional interpretations. 

From the Aristotelian the Platonic 
took on the epithet cuygvées, and from his definition davadoyov 
T Tov doTpwv oTo.xeiw the epithet aiyoedés,?* the “luminosi cor- 
poris” amictus of Macrob., Somn. Scip., I 12, 13. 

An instructive passage that contributes to bear out the con- 
tention advanced is found in Themistius:** mapa TAdrwon 
avyoudés Synua tavrns Exerar THs mapa 
dvddoyov TO cwpatt. Now there is nowhere in Plato an 
avyoedes Synua, but there is in Aristotle, as we have seen, a 
avevpa dowered with the radiance of the fifth element. What 
Themistius has in mind with the dvddoyov ro oopatt 
is the wvevpa of De Gen. An. 736 b 29 quoted above.** Sim- 
plicius tells us that the substance of the éynwa is not the ordi- 
nary visible, but the heavenly fire.”* 

We look in vain in Plato for any elucidation. The learned 
Neo-Platonic commentators that carry over Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the cvpdvrov mveipa, afford some miscellaneous information. 
It appears that the éynya-xveipa was fundamentally connected 


*On De Anima III 10, p. 588. 
* Mullach I, p. 478. 


% Simpl. on De Anima, pp. 213-214; Procl. in Tim. 34 E; Procl. in 


Rem. Pub. I, p. 119. 

> FH. g. Procl. in Tim. 311 A. 

1 Sxnua YuxiKdy mvevpa, Sxnua ab-youdés, 
ete. 

* Observe quotations that are to follow. On avyoedés 8xnua cf. Procl. 
in Rem Pub. I, p. 119; De Myst. c. 14: 7d wepixeiwevov rp aldepGdes 
kal avyoedés 5x nua. 

*% On De Anima, p. 19; p. 32, Berlin (1899) ed. 

“Cf. Procl. in Tim. 2 D aidépior dvddoyor otpare. 


* Simpl. on De Anima, p. 73 od 7d rodro rip etc. 
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with the functions of sense-perception andAmagination. Sim- 
plicius writes yap Kai pavrarr dv Kai 7d aidepades 
Hpetépas This twofold functional activity is as- 
signed to it also by Priscian.** In its first activity it is most 
intimately related to the sensorium,”* and is the zveipa 16 
mpotws aicPyrixév described by Themistius (on De Anima, 
pp. 86sq.): éxt rod wvevparos BeByxvia tod mpdtws 
J In this setting the statement of Syrian*® becomes invested 
with meaning: éxeivd yé éorw dre pev Tas Tas 


ard TOV avyoedods Ta Sparta etc. According 
ms to its second function it is capable of becoming the receptacle 
| of the imaginative impressions.** The passage to be quoted 

from Simplicius affords additional illumination. Speaking of 


the operation of the imagination (davracia) he says that it 
employs the same instrument: épydvw piv xpwpevy 
ovx ds aicOytixe kal re ds havractix@ 


THs gpavractixns etc. Porphyry’s statements concerning the 
function of the 6ynya-rveipa are in the same vein: ** éx ris 
TO mpormabeias . . . TUros THs pavracias etc.** 
The difference of the ¢ayvracia and its operation from the 
is set forth by Simplicius: ** air) 4 dpavracia etc. 
With this agrees the statement of Synesius as illuminated by 
Augustine. Synesius says * that philosophers called the rvetpa 
of which he is speaking also rvevpatuyn Now the mvevpa- 
Of which Synesius is speaking is the éynpa-rvevpa and 
identical with Augustine’s “ anima spiritalis qua corporalium 


*Simpl. on De Anima, p. 17. Cf. also Beare, Greek Theories of 
Elementary Cognition, pp. 333-336. 

Metaphrasis davraclas p. 264. 

* Themistius on De Anima, pp. 86, 87. 

”Cf. Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 167. 

* Tn Metaphysica 888 b 17. 

* Simpl. on De Anima, p. 214. 

* Sent. 32. 

* Porph. rps Taipov VI 1 is quoted by Mommert, p. 13. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Mommert was misled by the external simi- 
larity of the quotation from Porphyry in Wolff, p. 160. The mvedua 
there is something entirely different, as Wolff proceeds to explain, p. 


) 161, and as Porphyry’s words show. 
* Simpl. on De Anima, p. 214. 
[ * De Ins. c. 5 1293 A (Migne). 
3 
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rerum capiuntur imagines.” This Augustine distinguishes from 
the “ intellectualis anima qua rerum intellegibilium percipitur 
veritas.” 

This then is the nature of the éynpa-rveipa. Plotinus has 
the (Enn. II 2, 2 wap’ rd 7d 
but Plotinus does not apply the epithet atyoedés to it nor the 
term éynya. It seems that the identification of Plato’s éynpa 
and Aristotle’s rvevya is posterior to Plotinus. Enn. III 4, 6 
shows that he did not mystify the Timaeus passage. Cf. Enn. 
I 6, 7; IV 3, 10; IV 3, 9, where he speaks of successive odpata 
assumed and laid aside by the descending soul. 

Porphyry,** Iamblichus,** Syrian,** Hierocles,*® and Proclus 
accept it. In the hands of Proclus,*° it becomes a means of 
recognition for posthumous souls. It underlies the words of 
Boethius,“** “Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores | 
Provehis et levibus sublimes curribus aptans | In caelum ter- 
ramque seris.” Philoponus*®” creates a confusion. He distin- 
guishes the aiyoedéis Synua from the rvevparixov dynpa (cf. p. 18). 


His wvevparixov is the Sevrepov Synua of Proclus to which* 


we shall refer subsequently. And yet he, like Themistius, re- 
lates the dynua to the sensorium (p. 481): 
dodpards . . . év TO wvevpatixe yivovra. The 
explanation seems to lie in the assumption that Philoponus was 
a late writer who took over Proclus’ view of the Sevrepov synpa 
and ascribed to this the predication made by the Neo-Platonists 
(who accepted no Sedrepov dynua of the irrational soul) of the 
avyoedés Synpa. 

The destiny of the éynya-rveipa was closely bound up with 
the destiny of the soul to which it belonged.‘ After having 
been purified it reascended together with the soul to its astral 
seat.*® It was capable of purification through the double pro- 


* Procl. in Tim. 311 A; Sent. c. 32. 

* Procl. in Tim. 311 B; 321 A; 324 D. 

* Cf. quotations that follow. 

* Comm. in Aur. Carm. Mullach I, p. 478, 483. 
“Comm. in Rem Pub. II, p. 174. 

“* De Phil. Cons. III 9. . 

“> Philoponus on De Anima. 

Procl. Inst. Theol. 209. 

“ Procl. in Tim. 333 B; cf. in Rem Pub. II, p. 162. 
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cess of a clean life and the religious rites. So Augustine * 
writes: “Confiteris (sc. Porphyry) tamen etiam spiritalem 
animam sine teletis posse continentiae virtute purgari” and 
again ** “Porphyrius quandam quasi purgationem per theur- 
gian ... promittit ... porro autem (sc. dicit) a theurgo 
spiritalem purgari.” Hierocles also speaks of the purification 
of the éynpa-rveipa.*® Proclus makes the same statements con- 
cerning his Sevrepov Synua in In Tim. 331 B, emphasizing the 
girdcogos and the reAeoruy.*? Through such purification it 
became adapted to attract good spirits and to obtain the vision 
of God.** Hence Augustine writes “Per quasdam consecra- 
tiones theurgicas quas teletas vocant idoneam fieri atque aptam 
susceptioni spirituum et angelorum et ad videndos deos” and 
Hierocles xpés trav xabapdv rvevpdrev etc. 
Moreover, the éynpa-rveipa was capable in its extra-corporeal 
state of being thickened by moisture, of becoming dark and 
murky through hylic attraction and thus visible. Thus Pro- 
clus®® writes 1a édyjpara ra airav etc. That the 
avyoedis Synua is meant is discernible from the preceding pas- 
sage. Cf. also p.119 . . . érBodovpeva trav évidwv. 


Porphyry writes ras . . . vevoews, and again 
maxuvOévros . . . Sparas yiverbu,"* In it the soul suffered post- 
letal punishment. 


Proclus developed the dyna theory and assumed a second 
intermediate dynya between the dynya ovpdvés and the human 
body (écyxarov dorpe@des This devrepov or rpordves 


“De Civ. Dei X c. 28, p. 446. 

“De Civ. Dei X c. 9, pp. 415 and 416. 

“Mullach I, p. 479. The purification of the 8ynua is an aid to the 
soul. The 26th chapter of Hierocles is the best commentary on the 
of the 

“ Cf. Hierocles in Mullach I, p. 482 for a defense of redXeorixy. 

“De Civ. Dei X c. 9, p. 415. 

“ Mullach I, p. 481. 

"In Rem Pub. I, p. 119; p. 121; Il, p. 156; Porphyry Sent. c. 32, 
whole chapter. 

"De Ant. Nymph. 11. 

"See reference in Note 51. 

*° Cf. In Rem Pub., p. 119. 

™ Sent. c. 32; Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 18. 
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éxnva was interpreted out of Plato ™* and attached to the irra- 
tional soul.*® It was composed of the four elements.5’ It was 
laid aside by those thoroughly purified through philosophy ** 
and was resolved into its elements. In the case of those who 
had lived a life of right conduct apart from philosophy it con- 
tinued in an illuminated condition, attending their ovpdvis 
as comets attend stars.*® 

The functions of the three é6yjara are summarized by Pro- 
clus: © 76 pév (=the soul) éyxdopuov, 
7d Sevrepov yevérews 7d dorpeddes yOoviav. The second 
éxnpya was likewise designated as zvevparixey and foisted by him 
on Aristotle.* It is this second éynpa that is intended by 
Philoponus who constantly speaks of it as rvevparixdy, the seat of 
Ovpds and émupia. Philoponus recognizes the avyoedés Synua as 
a higher éynya distinct from it.** According to Proclus and 
Philoponus the Sevrepov was perishable.* 

The destructibility of the was greatly disputed. 
There were those who regarded only the rational soul as im- 
mortal, whilst they considered the éynpa-xveipa and the irra- 
tional soul as perishable. Porphyry * and his “ gentler” fol- 
lowers allowed a dissolution of them into their original elements 
to be followed by an dvacrovyeiwors.** LIamblichus and his fol- 


% Tim, 42 C, D éx xal bdaros cal dépos Procl. 
censures the commentators (331A) who failed to observe the dis- 
tinction. 

% Procl. in Tim. 330 C. 

See Note 56. 

® Procl. in Tim. 330 D. 

® Cf. in Rem Pub. II, p. 300. Kroll fails to understand the devrepor 
5xnua, as his note, p. 300, evinces. 

© Procl. in Tim. 330 E. 

* Procl. in Tim. 312 C. 

* Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 17, rére rolvvy Oupdv Kal rhv ém- 
Ouplavy dmworliecba: etc.; cf. I, p. 12; I, p. 49. This first-named 5xnua 
survives for a while; cf. his argument, p. 17. Like the devrepov 5xnua 
of Proclus, it is composed of the elements (p. 17). In this the soul 
endures its punishments in Hades, pp. 17-18. The two mvetvuara of 
Philoponus differ in nothing from those ascribed to the “ Chaldaeans ” 
by Psellus, Expos. Orac. Chald. (Migne), p. 1137. 

*§ Philoponus on De Anima I, p. 18; also Proclus in Tim. 312 C. 

* Proclus in Tim. 311 A fol. 


8 See Note 64. 
* Procl. in Tim. 311 E, 157 D. 
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lowers reinstated the imperishability of all three.*’ Simplicius 
limits the éynpa-rveipa to the aerial life of the soul and does 
not seem to regard it as necessary to its earthly life.** 

The theory of the dynpa-rveipa was not confined to Neo- 
Platonism. The Chaldaic Adya taught it.°* Proclus writes: 
Tois Aoyiwv etc. The oracles also maintained 
that the soul in its descent gathers particles of the planets and 
the elements. If we can trust Hierocles, the theory of the 
éxnva was held by the Pythagoreans and promulgated through 
the xpyopoi."** 

Besides the dynpa-rveipa of the descending souls the Neo- 
Platonists spoke of various garments, y:ra@ves."? These garments 
were elemental substances and loosely were also called éynpara. 
Their laying aside** was furthered by a philosophic life and 
by religious rites."* Proclus so interprets the éyAos of Tim. 42 
C, D. However, this view was held by thinkers before Proclus ™ 
and was not universally accepted.”* That Proclus refined the 
first or ovpdvés dynua after the introduction of the second can 
be discerned from Inst. Theol. 207-210 where he makes it 
dxivntov, advAov and dmafés contrary to the views of preceding 
Neo-Platonists. He even held that it was “sown” into the 
stars together with the soul itself.”’ 

Not only was a zveipa ascribed to the soul, but also to the 
daemons. The zvevpa of the daemons was a subject of early 
dispute. Plotinus refers to it.** Porphyry ascribes the wveipa 
cwparoedés to them in his lecture on demonology.” It deter- 


* See note 66. 

* Simpl. in Physica VI 4, p. 966. 

@ Kroll, De Orac. Chal., p. 47. 

® Procl. in Tim. 184 C. 

™ Procl. in Tim. 311 B, 331 B. 

™« Comm. Aur. Carm. Mullach I, p. 478. 

% Procl. Inst. Theol. 209; cf. in Tim. 35 A; in Alcib., p. 502; Macro- 
bius, Somn. Sc., I 11, 12. 

% Procl. in Tim, 339 C. 

Procl. in Tim. 331 B: els rhv drocxevhy rowtrwr éxnudrwr. . . 
pev Kal pirdcogos fwh. . . 

% See note 72. 

% Stob. Ecl. I 926. 

™ Procl. in Tim, 333 B, C. 

®Enn. III 5, 6 was yap xal rivos weréxovow etc. 

De Abst. II 39 7d dori cwparixér etc, 
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mined their character,®*° was “ patibile ” and in the end perish- 
able.*  Iamblichus accepts the theory of the daemonical zveiya, 
but is unable to define its nature except by negative state- 
ments.*? So also Proclus.** 

In fact, the Neo-Platonists were not chary in assigning 
éxnpara. Porphyry ** made the light of the Republic-myth the 
8xnua of the world-soul. Proclus *° gave an éynpa to the visible 
gods, Hierocles to the jpwes. 

Let us now consider how the éynya-rveipa appears in Syne- 
sius. He designates it promiscuously as rvevpa and éynya with 
a preference for the former appellation 1292 B (Migne) érate 
etc. Here transition is made from one term to the other with- 
out change of meaning. ‘That the Neo-Platonic éynpa-mveipa 
demonstrated above is meant is discernible from his statement ** 
that in irrational animals—Aristotle ascribed a aveipa to all 
living creatures—it is no longer the vehicle, but becomes itself 
the chief function, the animal’s reason. Compare also 1293 B 
éxeivns Sorep oxadous ém Baca. Hence 
also the terms capa mporov, Synesius applies a 
variety of names to it: davracrixoy mvevpa 1292 A, 1309 C, 1313 
A, 1293 A, 1300 B, 1309 C—nvevparah) yoy 1293 A—simply 
avevpa 1289 C, 1292 B, 1296 C D, 1297 D, 1300 A, 1300 B-D, 
1312 B, 1313 B, 1316 B, 1316 B; Hymn III 277, 506; Hymn 
IV 1297 B—owparixy oicia 1297 D—axnparov 
copa 129% C—8amovia dicts 1300 A—davracruy 1305 B, 
1300 D—péon dvors 1297 C—péoov cdpa 1289 C, 1312 B. 

This zveipa is brought down by the souls from the spheres: 
qv SaveiLerat etc. 1293 B, dvwbev jpavioavro 1293 C, ob yap 
povyv eis tas ehaipas dvdyew THv 1297 B, 
cal rais opaipas 1297 D. 


© De Abst. II 38. 

"See note 79. 

Myst. V 12 ws yap elreiv bys etc. 

* Procl. in Tim. 321 E. The demons are called 

* Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 196. 

*Procl. in Tim. 301 D, E, 302 B. 

* 1292 (! xaraBalver yé ro wéxpe ols odkért voids obdé Exnua 
Geworépas etc. The Oeordépa is the Aoy:Kh called also by 
him with a terminology differing from that of Aristotle mpwrn yvx7. 

 Saveltecda: in this application is Platonic and Neo-Platonic. Cf. 
Tim. 42 E; Procl. in Tim. 321 B, 337 D. 


‘ 
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On the fact that the different éyjpara descend from the dif- 
ferent spheres Synesius founds his rejection of a general oniro- 
critic manual in 1313 A. A science is possible, he says, of the 
human body, but odx otrws éxi rod mvevparos. 

With him as with the Neo-Platonists the wveiya is function- 
ally related to the sensorium. This appears from his descrip- 
tion of it 1289 C-D 16 Kowdrardév éorw 
In 1292 B he writes of the rvedua: dAws yap rodro per- 
aixpidv ddoyias kai Adyov . . . Kal Kowds dpos dudoiv. In 1309 
C he calls it ravrwy droppeovrwv 
Because of this function, relating it to the imagination, he speaks 
of it as the davracrixdv rvedpa and davracrixy 

The zveipa was closer to the soul than to the body and inti- 
mately connected with it, acting upon the soul and being re- 
acted upon by it for better or for worse; cf. 1292 B, 1293 A, 
1296 B.*® Consequently soul and zvevpa form excellent gauges 
of mutual conditions; cf. 1300 A.®*° 

Synesius nowhere employs the term aiyoedés with reference 
to it, yet it is indubitable that he means the first wvevpa or 
éynpa-rvevipa throughout. To Synesius it likewise admits of 
purification and nurture through philosophy, a clean life and 
the rites: Sa 1292 A; did re dirovodias . . . 
cat dua perpias Suairns cwdpovos 1312 A; xara 
évepyety 1300 B; da rod xara pvow Biov rypet xabapdov 1292 B. 
Being purified it is capable of attracting good spirits and of 
being brought into relation with God: ovyyeveig 
1300 B, C; ovyyivera yap airy Kal otrws éxovoy 
1309 A; wdpeorw réppw 1301 OC; cf. 1305 C. 

Moreover, the associations of dryness and moisture with the 
extra-corporeal wvevya and its resultant barometric rising or fall- 
ing to the earth is Neo-Platonic: xai yavotrar . . . ddxais 
ow . . . typois rvevuao. 1292 B. Compare this with Porphyry, De 
Ant. Nymph 11 where the saying of Heraclitus is likewise quoted, 
and with Porphyry’s Sent. § 32, Sujxe rd Bapd Kai Ewypov 


* Compare with this Themistius on De Anima, p. 87. 

* Cf. Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 164. 

© Cf. Procl. in Rem Pub. II, p. 165. Proclus here makes the éxjuara 
a means of posthumous recognition. 
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troyeiwv téorwv. So Synesius in 1300 A speaks of the 
dmuxAddes Of the rvevpa. This suggests what Porphyry says of 
the védos; cf. also dyAvovra: Synesius 1297 B. 

Furthermore, Synesius’ éynya-zveipa is inseparable from the 
soul and indestructible.. In 1293 B he speaks as if the separa- 
tion of the soul from its zvevya were possible; but this must 
either be understood in the light of other passages or be re- 
garded as exceptional, for he writes in 1293 C: gvow 8 éya... 
éravddov. Cf. also 1297_D. Hence he also calls it axnparov 
in 1297 B. 

Synesius accepted the imperishability of the éynpa-rvevpa. 
Did he also believe in the imperishability of the irrational soul? 
To answer this question the interpretation of the oracle quoted 
by him in 1297 B requires a little note. A priori, this view 
might be found in Synesius as it appears already in Porphyry * 
and in Iamblichus.®? The question is raised by the commentary 
of Psellus.** Psellus interprets this oracle and understands the 
oxvBadrov to be the human body and the to be the 
droyos He writes Adyar Adyiov . . . avaye. 
Prima facie the interpretation of Psellus may be correct, though 
he is inaccurate, because he generalizes what he calls the ‘EAAyu- 
kos Adyos. But since the interpretation given by Synesius is 
wholly different, the commentary of Psellus cannot be adduced 
to explain Synesius. With Synesius the dAys oxvBadov and the 
eidwArov are identical. It is neither the éynua nor the orepedv 
copa, but particles of the elements attracted and contracted by 
the descending éyypya-mvevipa. This was the doctrine of the 
Adyu.** That Synesius means this can be observed from 1297 B. 
Still he will not dogmatize; cf. 1297 C. The notion, then, of 
the permanence of the irrational soul is found neither here nor 
elsewhere in Synesius. 

The question of the éynpa-rveipa and the future life deserves 
a brief investigation. In 1293 A Synesius writes: Oeds xal 
mavrodamds Kal eldwrov yiverar Kai Tas év TovTw tive 


" Procl. in Tim. 311 A. A qualified imperishability in the sense of 
re-elementation. 

@Procl. in Tim. 311 B. 

Cf. pp. 1124 and 1125. 

“Procl. in Tim. 311 B, 331 B. 
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The vovr» must mean the eidwAov. How the zveipa can become 
a God or a daemon we do not understand, unless it is to denote 
somehow the final life of consummation. If the zveipa is here 
taken to include the soul as “ pars pro toto” the commentary 
of Reitzenstein ** who treats of the Eastern mysticism may 
throw light on our text: “Die Seelen der Menschen werden 
zunaechst daipoves. ovrws cis Tov xopov Xopevover. 
dv0 6 pév tAavwpever, 6 Tov adrAavov.’’ Cf. also Enn. 
I 2,6. So also Synesius writes (1300 A) ravry yap trodverat, etc. 
The signification of oipaov is not clear. An old variant reads 
cvppeov Quid? What Synesius means when he says that the 
cipaov becomes a god or daemon we do not understand. In 
1297 B he speaks of the zvevpa as cidwdixy diois, and in 1309 C 
he calls it ddwrAov. The meaning naturally suggested by the 
word edwAov in relation to the future life is that of “ phantom.” 
So in 1292D <cidwAxa is explained by trois ywopuévos 
{opeva. Porphyry distinguishes even in Hades the zvedpa from 
the soul’s «dwAov.** According to him the soul attracts an 
cidwAov in Hades, because the éynpa-rveipa, brought down from 
the spheres, abides with the soul after its dissolution from the 
body. Upon this zvevpa the soul imprints its rios ris pavracias, 
and thus é$éAxera: 76 <iSwAov. Porphyry here seems at pains to 
explain how the soul is able to attract an «dwdrov. In his 
Nymphs’ Cave * the souls desirous of somatic existence attract 
@ moist wvevpa, condense it into a cloud, and through excessive 
moisture become visible. In this passage of Porphyry also their 
appearances result from the action on the mveipa (xata davraciay 
To mvevpa). ‘These appearances are called 
éudpdoeas. Does Porphyry here imply that the rvevpara “ colored 
according to the imagination ” become «idwAa, or are the appear- 
ances of the zvevpara like those of edwrAa? Neither Porphyry 
nor Plotinus ** defines what he means by «dwdoyv.*® 


*% Poimandres, p. 81, note 2. 

* Sent. c. 32. 

“De Ant. Nymph. 11. 

“Enn. VI 4, 16. 

* The definition of eiSwrov given by Psellus, p. 1124, has no authority. 
Nicephoros Gregoras (Migne, p. 622) takes it from Psellus, as he takes 
over many suggestions, and develops it to suit his purpose. 
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Finally, the wveipa of the daemons is implied in 1292 D of 
Synesius. The gdavracruxy ovcia at the beginning of this chapter 
is not the imagination, but the éynya-rveipa. We take leave of 
this troublesome éyyp~a with the words of Augustine, “ Cur 
ergo quaeso te non nobis ad hanc quaestiunculam indicimus 


ferias? ” 
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IlI—GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE IN THE PLAYS 
OF EURIPIDES. 


For some reason, modern literature treats ingratitude as the 
most enormous of sins. To portray an act in the most unfavor- 
able light and put it at once beyond the possibility of defense 
it is enough to call it ungrateful. Consequently writers of our 
time are apt to stigmatize as ingratitude acts which, while 
doubtless unlovely, are yet primarily something else. 

Certain periods of English literature have gone to great ex- 
tremes in this direction. The English novel of the eighteenth 
century depicts ad nauseam the “ ingratitude” of the lady who 
does not return her lover’s affection, however unattractive he 
may be in her eyes, and however disagreeable he may have ren- 
dered himself to her. 

Again, Shakespeare in particular, but modern literature in 
general, lays great emphasis upon political ingratitude. The 
Romans are called ungrateful in turning from Pompey to 
Cesar, as well as in their treatment of the erring Coriolanus. 
The conduct of those who violate the ties of kinship, especially 
those who disregard the duty due to father or mother, is styled 
ingratitude. Izaak Walton’s Lives of five worthies of his time 
is full of references to gratitude and ingratitude of one kind 
and another, and throughout this period the mention of grati- 
tude and ingratitude seems to have been a literary fashion. 

It is perfectly natural, if at times a little overdone. A little 
comparison with Greek literature, however, will make it clear 
that the Greeks analyzed better than we and had not yet attained 
our convenient inaccuracy and generalization. In their eyes 
the ill treatment of a faithful lover is unfaithfulness, or 
treachery ; ill treatment of one’s father is unfilial conduct and 
the Greek needed to search no further for a term to bring out 
its utter repulsiveness. 

It may not be devoid of interest and profit to examine in the 
light of these introductory remarks one of the principal Greek 
poets. It is usual to speak of Euripides as the most modern of 
the ancient dramatists. Both because of the relatively large 
amount of his extant work and because of this modernness he 
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forms a suitable subject for our study. With all his modern- 
ness, we shall find that, while not avoiding entirely the mention 
of gratitude and its opposite, he avoids very obvious opportuni- 
ties for the employment of these motives. ‘The plays vary 
greatly in their employment of the motive which we are dis- 
cussing. Some of them, the Bacchae, the Troades, and the 
Cyclops, are practically free from it. This is because of their 
subject, and the non-appearance of the motive has no signi- 
ficance. 

In other plays, however, the poet fails to take advantage of 
obvious opportunities. Andromache,’ dying for her son, makes 
no claim upon his gratitude, but is set upon being avenged by 
his means, though not at his hands. In the Electra no one 
expresses gratitude either to the peasant for his noble treat- 
ment of his royal wife, or to the slave who on the night 
of Agamemnon’s murder had saved Orestes from death and 
now offers to perform a service of some danger. Not even to 
the trusty Pylades is any word of gratitude expressed.? In the 
Helena, Theonoe receives no thanks from Menelaus. We ob- 
serve, however, that his request to her had expressly been made, 
not for a favor, but for an act of justice, so that any claim for 
gratitude is perhaps discounted in advance. Helen had prom- 
ised the chorus that for their generous conduct in aiding her 
escape she would include them in the rescue, if it were con- 
venient. It proves inconvenient and she leaves them behind. 
But for this she incurs no word of criticism, and no charge of 
ingratitude. Nor does the deceived Theoclymenus hint at any 
ingratitude on her part, although she seems to make a promise 
of gratitude to him.* In this play the conduct of Helen is not 
resented at all. Certainly the poet does not utter any expression 
of resentment and we are left to imagine how Theoclymenus 
and the chorus viewed conduct which seems to us ungrateful. 

In several of the plays, however, resentment for such conduct 
finds expression, and it is with these that we must pursue our 
investigation. Does the expression of resentment issue in a 


+ Andromache, 410 ff. 
* Electra gives him a crown and wishes continued prosperity for him, 


887 ff. 
?1420—unless her words are a double entendre. 
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charge of ingratitude, or does it tend to assume some other 
form? 

Hippolytus might fairly, it would seem, have reproached 
Artemis with ingratitude. The ingratitude of the gods to their 
worshipers is a note frequently struck in Greek literature, when 
there is far less apparent justification for it than here. This 
motive cannot arise until wership becomes more (or less) than 
a duty and is considered a favor to the deity worshiped. Such 
has been the worship Hippolytus has rendered to Artemis. He 
has gone far beyond his strict duty and so the shabby conduct 
of the goddess with her weak explanation for it savors of in- 
gratitude. Euripides probably recognized, if he did not malic- 
iously emphasize, the shallowness of Artemis’ excuse for leaving 
her dying votary.* But of any ingratitude of the deity there is 
no hint. Hippolytus, somewhat disagreeably conscious of his 
virtue, seems to feel that there is something wrong with “ this 
sorry scheme of things entire” when such a man as he is con- 
demned to perish in such a way. He tells Zeus as much 
(1363 ff.) but does not charge him with ingratitude. Still less 
does his loyalty to Artemis permit him to bring such an indict- 
ment against her. Indeed he does not even express resentment. 
His father, Theseus, on the other hend does bitterly resent the 
supposed conduct of Hippolytus but does not, as Lear might, 
charge him with ingratitude. He upbraids him for his self- 
conscious virtue and hints at the unfilial character of his con- 
duct, but nothing more.*® 

The two Iphigenia plays abound in unused opportunities to 
express gratitude or bring a charge of ingratitude In the 
Aulis play it would be natural to express gratitude to Achilles 
for his help to Iphigenia and Clytemnestra and to Iphigenia 
for her voluntary sacrifice. ‘The former of these is, to say the 
least, not emphasized. Achilles is rewarded only by the formal 
remark that the stranger should be praised for his zeal in their 
behalf (1371).° Nor is the second opportunity used any more 


* Contrast the conduct and words of the human Theseus in Hercules 
Furens 1233 ff.; 1400. 

*The nearest approach to the mention of ingratitude—and it is not 
very near—is the cry of Hippolytus that his accursed steeds, fed with 
his own hand, have been the death of him (1355 ff.). 

* Praise, expressed by ailveiy or by éraveiv, is given to a messenger 
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fully. Iphigenia fixes her attention on the glory she will gain 
by her sacrifice rather than on any public gratitude from which 
that glory might spring (1383 f., 1398 f.).. There is no mention 
of the attitude of the state to her except in the promise of the 
chorus (1504) that glory shall ever be hers. 

Of the possible charges of ingratitude, that against Agamemnon 
by his wife is only partially developed. She does begin an ac- 
count of her faithfulness to him but instead of saying “ Do not 
make me such a poor return,” she says rather, “Do not compel 
me to be anything but good to you” (1183 f.)—a threat, dis- 
tinct if veiled, and probably used with a vicw to the line of 
argument she subsequently adopts to defend her conduct. 

There is a hint that Agamemnon will be ungrateful to his 
country if he fail to give it this precious sacrifice. Menelaus 
reminds him (334 ff.) that when he aspired to command the 
Greeks he was humble to all, but now that he is in a position of 
command and actually able to save the army, he is not the same 
man. To him is applied the epithet xaxds (349),” which is else- 
where used to characterize the ungrateful, but is of course a 
broad and general term. 

The clearest reference to gratitude is along a quite unex- 
pected line. Iphigenia reminds Agamemnon how she used to 
perch on his knee and ask “ Shall I receive thee, father, when 
thou art old, in the dear hospitality of my house?” zdvev 
TiOnvois co. tpodds; (1228 ff.)—a reference to the 
tpopeia, Which Iphigenia acknowledges as her debt to her father. 

The Iphigenia in Tauris affords four opportunities to empha- 
size gratitude: (1) on the part of Orestes to Pylades for help 
and support; (2) of Iphigenia to King Thoas; (3) of Iphigenia 
to her chorus of attendants; (4) of Iphigenia for the good news 
that Orestes is still alive. All these are touched but lightly. 
When Pylades offers to remain and suffer in his friend’s place, 
Orestes emphasizes his refusal to consent by mentioning his 
own deep obligation to Pylades. But it is not ingratitude of 


for the news he brings (440) and to Iphigenia for a comforting word 
to her father (655). Praise and gratitude are not necessarily the 
same thing. See an editorial Praise vs. Gratitude in the New York 
Times for March 17, 1922. 

*Cp. 1184. 
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which he would be guilty if he fell in with Pylades’ plans. His 
conduct would be unjust (601), disgraceful (606), distressing 
and reprehensible (Avmpiv xdmoveidiorov, 689). To the Greek 
there were lower depths than ingratitude. Similarly, Iphigenia 
refuses to kill Thoas to aid her escape, not because she would 
thus be ungrateful, but because she would violate the sacred tie 
of hospitality (1021). 

When the chorus consent at the risk of their own lives to 
assist an escape in which they may not share, Iphigenia ex- 
presses her gratitude only by a wish for their happiness (1078) ; 
and when Athena commands Orestes to rescue them, the duty 
is considered as an act, not of gratitude, but of justice (1469). 
Whatever gratitude is involved in the transaction belongs to 
Athena not to the chorus. “I saved you at the Areopagus” 
she says, “now you do as much for them ”—an approximation, 
at least, to the Christian principle that gratitude to God may 
find its best expression in service to men. 

With less reason Iphigenia’s act in aiding the robbery of the 
Artemis temple is called a traitorous and forgetful return to 
the goddess who had saved her at Aulis (1419). But there is 
another side to this. Artemis had also destroyed her at Aulis. 

The fourth opportunity is little emphasized. Thoas warns 
Iphigenia that the strange tale she has heard may be nothing 
but an invention of the two young men to earn her gratitude 
and secure their safety (1184). But her gratitude is not appar- 
ent either for the news or for the happy event itself. She 
expresses no gratitude to any of the great gods, nor indeed to 
any gods at all, unless by the “hearths of Mycenae and her 
native land” (845f.) are meant the gods of the Argolid, and 
to these her gratitude is expressed for her birth and upbringing. 

In the Alcestis the motive which we are discussing is handled 
in a peculiarly interesting way. The play affords abundant 
opportunity to introduce the motive of gratitude. 

Admetus owes much to his wife and she properly demands 
gratitude for it: ; 


ov viv po. Tavs’ xdpw (299). 


Even if we render the words “remember the favor I do you,” 
the implication is that gratitude will keep him true to his 
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promise to marry no second wife. But when later in the play 
the test comes, Admetus says that yielding to temptation would 
be, not ingratitude, but treachery to his benefactor. The use 
of the word ‘ benefactor’ (1058) shows that, although the basic 
thought is the oft-stressed idea of treachery to a lover, the idea 
of ingratitude is present, if not fully expressed and isolated from 
other elements. Vague and fleeting as it is, this is the only 
hint that any gratitude is due from Admetus to the woman who 
gave her life for his. 

Admetus owes a great debt to Heracles. For this Heracles 
receives no word of explicit thanks. Its place is taken, as often 
in Euripides, by a wish for his prosperity (1137 f.) : 

evdapovoins, Kai 6 giricas 
owlot. 
See also 1153. 

In the unseemly altercation between father and son, it would 
be a natural reply to the unreasonable demands of the son to 
remind him of all his father had already done for him and 
brand as ingratitude his forgetfulness of those benefits. Noth- 
ing of the sort do we find, however. In the very act of remind- 
ing his son that he had brought him up, Pheres expressly dis- 
claims any merit whatever for that. He had done only his clear 
duty, only what his own father had done for him. I have else- 
where ® called attention to the fact that the ancient was by no 
means so sure as the modern seems to be that the son owes his 
father a debt of gratitude for begetting him or even for bringing 
him up to years of discretion. I believe it is Lowes Dickinson 
who observes that the Greek made no attempt to obscure the 
fact that he derived a real and tangible benefit from bringing a 
son into the world. And if, as Seneca insists, one owes no 
gratitude for a favor which it is not’possible for him to refuse,° 
it is hard to see why a son need be grateful for what happened 
before he was in a position to say anything about it. Curiously 
enough, it is Admetus who reproaches his father with the 
return he is receiving from his parents after being such a dutiful 
son (658 ff.). 


®T.A.P.A., Vol. 48, p. 46. 
®*De Beneficiis 2, 18, 7. 
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So far as Admetus and Heracles are concerned, the latter 
expresses more gratitude than the former. Hospitality under 
such circumstances Heracles feels to be a real favor and his zeal 
to repay it is not the least lovable element in his character 
(859 f., 1072 ff.). To a modern reader, at least, there is a sig- 
nificant contrast between the reticence of Adinetus in acknowl- 
edging a large service and the readiness of Heracles to repay a 
comparatively small one at fearful risk. 

At the very end of the play (1154 ff.) Admetus gives orders 
for a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the gods, a feature which is 
comparatively rare in our poet and which I have shown else- 
where *° is much less common in the earlier Greek literature 
than is usually supposed, certainly less common than I had 
thought. 

If the Alcestis presents an unusual view of the relation be- 
tween father and son, the Medea and the Ion differ from modern 
literature in their handling of ingratitude to a lover, married 
or unmarried. 

I have already noted the excessive stress which English 
writers, especially of the eighteenth century, laid upon the 
“ingratitude” of a woman who refuses to consider the ad- 
vances of a lover, or of a man who forsakes a woman that loves 
him. From this point of view, Apollo is ungrateful to Creusa. 
His conduct can scarcely be treated as an instance of ingratitude 
of the gods to their worshipers; it is clearly a matter of a lover’s 
ingratitude to his mistress. The divinity of the lover only ac- 
centuates the enormity of his conduct. Yet, Apollo is accused, 
not of ingratitude, but of injustice and rascality—and properly 
enough, for whatever pleasure Creusa had given him was cer- 
tainly not of her free volition and could hardly be a matter for 
gratitude.* So the words of Creusa Aéxrpwv mpoddéras dyapiorous 
(880) connote, perhaps, gracelessness rather than ingratitude. 
The words are applied, however, not only to Apollo, but also to 
her husband whom she now believes to have been untrue to her. 


7, A. P. A. 43, 77 ff. There is a mention of gratitude in line 70f., 
where Apollo says that if Death does not accede to his request, 
otf” wap’ cau ‘yevfoerar xdpis—but these lines are rejected by 
Dindorf, Kirchoff, Nauck and Prinz. 

4 But compare Hecuba 828 ff. 


4 
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In 912 ff. there is a hint that in her heart of hearts she thinks 
of Apollo as an ingrate. She complains that Apollo has given 
her husband a son, although he had received no favor from him 
(and consequently owed him no gratitude). Her child, on the 
other hand, Apollo had suffered to die unnoticed. The an- 
tithesis would certainly be better if she meant that from her 
Apollo had received a favor, in the form of pleasure or gratifi- 
cation. In 1099 ff. she accuses Apollo of forgetfulness. Is it 
of the pleasure he had received from her or of his duties as a 
husband? We cannot say that the notion of ingratitude is any- 
where clearly expressed but sometimes Euripides seems on the 
verge of expressing it. 

Apollo’s conduct is bad enough, but Jason’s treatment of 
Medea is even baser. To the Greek and to the modern his con- 
duct cannot seem other than abominably ungrateful, but in this 
play it is stigmatized under other names. It would be an inter- 
esting study to trace in the various literary handlings of the 
Medea story the development of the ingratitude motive. The 
Medea of Euripides feels that Jason is making her a poor re- 
turn for all she has done to help him (22f., 476 ff., 1351 ff., 
but nowhere does she call his conduct ungrateful. She stig- 
matizes it as perjury (1392, 439, 495), or as treachery (489, 
578, cp. 606). Probably the watpea voow (1364) is marital 
unfaithfulness rather than ingratitude, and in set terms Medea 
taunts Jason with infidelity (489). His actions are called un- 
just (578, 692), disgraceful (695), and inhospitable (1392). 
All these reproaches are summed up in the word which the 
Greeks often use where we would probably speak of ingratitude 
(xaxds 84, 465, 488, 690). Medea does employ the word 
dydpioros, Which became conventional to express ingratitude, but 
as she uses it (659, cp. Ion 880) it seems to mean rather 
graceless’ devoid of worth "—Everyman translation) or pos- 
sibly “ ungraced.” 7” 

In the Hecuba there appears a new element in our study,—a 
conflict of gratitudes, a conflict on a less tragic plane than the 
conflict of duties which confronted Orestes, but, equally with 
that, a conflict between duty to the dead and duty to the living, 


# Why not “ unfriended,” as Earle translates it?—C. W. E. M. 
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and with the same decision in favor of the departed. In her 
dire straits Hecuba reminds Odysseus how she had saved him 
when he came as a spy to Troy (251 ff., 272ff.). Odysseus 
answers by balancing her claim against that of the dead Achilles, 
who had demanded as his right the immolation of Hecuba’s 
daughter, Polyxena, upon his tomb (299ff.). There is no 
definite statement that to decline his request would be ingrati- 
tude but that such was the feeling is clear from lines 138 f. 


@s dxdpurro. Aavaci Aayaois 
Tois oiyouevois 


Hecuba has one other claim on the gratitude of a Greek 
prince, this time a far more equivocal one. Despairingly she 
brings it forward. Her daughter Cassandra is the concubine of 
Agamemnon. Will he not grant to her, and through her to her 
mother, 


xépw riv’ (829 ff.) ? 


Of course this appeal must fail where the more strongly founded 
claim on Odysseus proved unavailing.** 

In the Medea the conflict of gratitudes is weakened to the 
choice of gratitudes. When Medea details to Jason the services 
she has rendered him he admits that he should be grateful for 
his deliverance but declares that his gratitude shall be paid, 
not to Medea who had saved him, but to Aphrodite under whose 
inspiration Medea had been constrained to save him, whether 
she would or not. These two gratitudes are not in opposition 
as in the Hecuba. Both claims could be satisfied, but the small- 
souled Jason confines himself to one, and, of the two, selects 
that which costs him nothing to meet. 

In the Orestes, Electra and her brother expect their uncle 
Menelaus to save them from impending exile. Here the claim 
of kinship might well have been made the basis of their ex- 


* Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy, p. 131, emphasizes a bit too 
much the idea of gratitude to a public benefactor. The point, it seems 
to me, is not so much that he is a public benefactor, as that he is dead. 

* Cp. Matthaei, Studies in Greek Tragedy, p. 148. 
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pectation, but their request is based rather on what one friend 
owes another. Menelaus is asked to remember the favors which 
he had received from Agamemnon. In his reply he ignores the 
appeal to his gratitude and he is called xdxwre (719), a term 
that is often applied to ingrates. 

Now in contrast with the supineness of Menelaus the kinsman, 
Euripides proceeds to portray the zeal of Pylades the friend. 
In accepting the latter’s assistance, Orestes (804 ff.) draws the 
contrast explicitly and thus enhances the baseness of Menelaus. 
Menelaus was their kinsman and had received favors from their 
father. He proves recreant. Pylades was not a kinsman and 
there had been accorded him no favors to inspire gratitude. 
He offers his all. Agamemnon had a brother but lacked a 
friend (721). Orestes, aglow with friendship, would like to 
think of the relation between Agamemnon and Menelaus as 
one of friendship and had tried to put the obligation on that 
plane (740); but the logic of events is too much for him and 
he is compelled to shift his ground to the lower plane of kinship 
in contrast with the more perfect relation which subsists be- 
tween himself and Pylades. Now it would seem that gratitude, 
properly speaking, existed pre-eminently, if not exclusively, be- 
tween friends. So Orestes calls the conduct of Menelaus treach- 
ery to one’s kin (1463). This it is with which he taunts Helen 
as he prepares to slay her, and this he flings in the face of 
Menelaus himself when he threatens to kill Hermione (1588). 

Gratitude, then, is a higher motive than mere kinship. But 
there is something higher yet. Gratitude itself, viewed as the 
mere desire to return the favor one has received, perhaps in 
order to get rid of the uncomfortable feeling of being under 
obligation, falls short of real friendship, which transcends, if 
it does not ignore, all considerations of gratitude. This is ex- - 
emplified in the Hercules Furens. The friendship of Heracles 
and Theseus is a beautiful feature of this play. Theseus, it is 
true, had received in past time a great favor from his friend, 
but his own conduct in the play is based not so much on any 
desire to return the favor as on the sublimer ground of friend- 
ship, though the obligation of gratitude is expressly recognized 
(1235, 1336). The feeling that Theseus voices is, in general, 
pity rather than gratitude (1237f.). Heracles, the original 
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benefactor, expresses his gratitude with a definiteness and 
warmth that are unusual in our poet (1351 f.).* 

Two of our author’s plays are definite pieces of war propa- 
ganda. The Heraclidae puts the brand of infamy upon the 
Argives, perhaps at the time when they broke their bond with 
the Athenians and made peace with Sparta; the Supplices re- 
minds the Argives once more what Athens had done for them 
in times past. 

Much has been made of political ingratitude both in ancient 
and in modern times. ‘Thucydides often refers to it. So do 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Isocrates, among the orators. The 
motive of political gratitude has certainly been sadly overworked, 
till men have expressed doubts whether, in the realm of the 
state, gratitude has any place. It needs to be noted, however, 
that, whereas in modern times much is made of the ingratitude 
of a state to one of its citizens, in ancient Greek literature it is 
more apt to be a question of the relation between one state and 
another. Herodotus lets fall no hint that Athens showed any 
ingratitude to Miltiades when she punished him for his criminal 
attempt upon Paros. Reread the Coriolanus and you will see 
what Shakespeare would have done with this theme. 

The Heraclidae affords abundant opportunity to emphasize 
gratitude. Iolaus appeals to Demophon not only as a suppliant 
but on the ground of the service he and Heracles had rendered 
in bringing Demophon’s father back from Hades (215 ff.). To 
Iolaus Demophon admits this claim, but when he refuses to 
give up the Heraclidae to Copreus (the herald of Eurystheus), 
he bases his refusal, not on the gratitude he owes their father, 
but on the fact that they are suppliants at his altars. Perhaps 
he feels that the finer and less familiar motive would not appeal 
to a mind like that of Copreus. In return Iolaus conjures the 
Heraclidae to deem the Athenians forever their saviours and 
their friends and never to engage in war against them (312 f£., 
cp. 334). Their ancestral foe, Eurystheus, captured and doomed 
to die to satisfy the vengeance of Alcmena, repays the city for 
a rather spiritless and ineffectual defense of him by giving his 
body as a palladium, so that even in death he will be a foe to 
those who will ungratefully invade the Attic land (1035 f.). 


* Cf. the gratitude of Heracles in the Alcestis: see p. 337. 
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The second part of the play offers an opportunity to express 
the appreciation and gratitude of the state for Macaria’s sacri- 
fice of herself. She had decided to volunteer, not to await the 
decision of the lot (547 ff.) : 


ovx av Aaxovo’ éyw* 
xapis yap ov mpdcertt’ 


Does this mean that the act would lose all its grace, or is there 
an idea that the state owes gratitude for a voluntary sacrifice 
as it would not for a death due under compulsion,—that the 
death in battle of a volunteer is on a different basis from that 
of a drafted man? Later (588) she asks to be interred as a 
owrepa should be. No one, other than herself, expresses any 
idea that gratitude is due her.*® 

In the Supplices, the motive of gratitude, equally funda- 
mental, is skilfully held in reserve. All through the play there 
is abundant opportunity for its expression. But the Argives 
are so overwhelmed with grief that they express no gratitude 
until Theseus, their benefactor, himself demands it. The 
chorus of mothers of the fallen Argive heroes sing of the friend- 
ship Athens will win by helping Adrastus now (373f.). The 
terminology smacks of unequivocal gratitude.** They prophesy 
rather than express gratitude however—emphasizing future con- 
duct rather than present feeling. And after their dead have 
been rescued and properly buried, they still express no gratitude 
but remark that by such an act Athens has earned glory (779ff.). 

But the political purpose of the poet in writing the play 
demands something quite unequivocal. In 1169ff. Theseus 
makes explicit demand that the Argives hold in eternal re- 
membrance the favor they have received from Athens. Adrastus 
acknowledges their debt and their duty to repay it (1176 f£.). 


%*In the Phoenissae no gratitude is expressed to Menoeceus for his 
sacrifice of himself. There is, however, a hint that Menoeceus feels 
gratitude to the state and this feeling influences him to offer him- 
self for its salvation. He cannct betray the land that gave him birth 
(996). It would be cowardly to betray father and kin and town 
(1003 ff.) . 

ydpw és del (374). xdpw is probably the commonest 
of the many ways in which the Greek can express gratitude. 
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Even this acknowledgement is not deemed sufficient for the 
poet’s purpose and, at the behest of Athena, Theseus exacts from 
Adrastus an oath that the Argives not only will not attack 
Athens but will defend it, if it be attacked by others (1185 ff.). 
That is, the subsequent conduct of Argos, against which the 
whole play is a protest, is put on the plane of perjury—to the 
Greek a distinctly baser thing than ingratitude,—and the chorus 
departs swearing eternal friendship to Theseus and his city for 
the toils they have endured in behalf of Argos. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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IV.—_YOUNG VIRGIL AND “THE DOUBTFUL DOOM 
OF HUMAN KIND.” 


In a suggestive lecture delivered some years ago before the 
(English) Classical Association, Professor R. S. Conway called 
attention to “An Unnoticed Aspect of Vergil’s Personality.” * 
In particular he dealt with Virgil’s “reticence or gentleness of 
tone in utterances on grave matters,” citing the familiar tribute 
and challenge to Lucretius conveyed in the Second Georgic,— 


felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.. . 
fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis,—* 


and his transformation of a line of Homer, by the addition of 
the word indignata, in the last line of the Aeneid. Such “ reti- 
cence ” as this seems to me to have much in common with what 
Servius calls oeconomia.* Professor Conway further discussed 
several passages of the Aeneid in which he thinks Virgil “ seems 
to halt between two or more opinions,” allowing his real opin- 
ion to appear, though without dogmatism. For example, Virgil 
puts forward without prejudice two interpretations of a phe 
nomenon, one popular, the other his own, a more poetic ver- 
sion ; * or two theories of causation, attributing “ the same event 
both to what we commonly call a natural human cause and in 
the same breath to some supernatural decree of the fates or 
the gods.”° In each of these passages it will be noticed that 
alternative explanations are put forward simply in parallel 
constructions or in the form of a double question. Professor 
Conway suggests that the ambiguity is deliberate, and that 
Virgil did not himself believe the alternatives to be altogether 
distinct; natural causation need not be inconsistent with “the 
intervening, co-working influence of the power behind the veil.” 


*Published in Proceedings of the Classical Association of Hngland 
and Wales, 1906 (1907), 2, pp. 28 ff. 

2 Georg. II, 490, 493. 

®Cf. Servius on Aen. I, 30; Troas bona oeconomia ostendit totum 
genus Troianorum invisum fuisse Iunoni, quia inlaturus est Minervam 
ob unius hominis delictum etiam eos quos amaverat perdidisse. Cf. 
also on I, 170; XI, 511, 593; XII, 266. 

*Aen. V, 95. 

*Tbid. XI, 91; II, 54; VI, 190, 193; XII, 554, 560; IX, 184. 
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That the ambiguity is deliberate, I agree; but it seems to me 
that Professor Conway is dealing here with two different phe- 
nomena. In the passages that he cites first, and in other cases 
of veiled allusiveness which he discusses in the last part of his 
lecture,® we have reticent affirmation, a subtle and a charac- 
teristic phase of Virgil’s art; for calling attention to it, all 
lovers of Virgil must be grateful to Professor Conway. But in 
the other examples, which involve the rival claims of fate and 
of natural, human motives, Virgil appears to be expressing 
genuine doubt. 

In every period of his life Virgil betrays his unwillingness 
to commit himself to dogmatic assertion; he must have the 
best of both worlds, science and poetry, Epicureanism and Pla- 
tonism, naturalism and supernaturalism. But whereas in other . 
matters Virgil shows an increasing willingness to avail himself 
of the advantages of reticent affirmation,—what we may call 
genuine “reticence,”—as to the single issue of responsibility, 
of fate and the freedom of the will, of chance and necessary 
causation, he appears at all times to hold his judgment in sus- 
pense. To take a minor instance involving purely physical 
speculation, he is puzzled by the existence of several hypotheses 
that profess to account for the benefits gained by burning 
stubble; so he introduces them all.’ This is merely the trait of 
the historian who is aware of conflicting explanations of his 
story, and who is non-committal. It is often the case with 
Herodotus and with Livy;* but this sort of thing in Tacitus 
may represent either bona fide mental reservation,® or acknowl- 


*E. g. Dido’s appeal to Aeneas, and Virgil’s deification of Augustus. 
I am indebted to Prof. E. K. Rand for other instances of the “ genuine 
sort of reticence.” In the First Bucolic, Tityrus goes to Rome to get 
his liberty (1. 27); what he actually gets is the continued enjoyment 
of his farm (1. 45); thus the allegory of the poem is shyly revealed. 
In the Fifth Bucolic we learn only by a reticent aside (1. 19) that the 
question of a retreat for the singers has been decided in favor of the 
cave. 

™Georg. I, 86 ff. sive . . sive. . seu... seu. 

® Cf. Herodotus, II, 19-27, on the reasons for floods of the Nile (but 
Herodotus here caps the explanations of others with a shrewd guess of 
his own) ; Livy, I, 11, 6-9, the story of Tarpeia. A similar comparison 
with Livy is made by R. Heinze, “ Virgils Epische Technik ”*, p. 333. 

*Tacitus, Ann. XV, 38: sequitur clades forte an dolo principis in- 
certum (nam utrumque auctores prodidere). 
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edgment of the claims of fate together with a human explana- 
tion of a motive,’° or veiled innuendo.“ In Virgil, however, we 
are aware of a mind that is constantly brooding on the problem 
of responsibility with no single solution; it underlies his delin- 
eation of the character of Aeneas, and it gives us the tragedy of 
Dido. 

It is worth while to notice how the problem of responsibility 
entered Virgil’s mind; and we must begin with those poems 
which the ancient lives of Virgil attribute to his youthful 
hand.** Let me say at once that I can find in these poems 
little if anything that deserves to be called genuine “ reti- 
cence ”; it is, I suppose, a development of Virgil’s maturer art. 
But of suspended judgment on the problem of responsibility 
there are several examples. 


Culex 193: qui casus sociarit opem numenne deorum 
prodere sit dubium.” 


Was it mere luck or was it the purpose of the gods that saved 
the life of the shepherd? Virgil will not risk a guess; the fact 
is that the shepherd killed the snake. 


Culex 347: cum seu caelesti fato seu sideris ortu 
undique mutatur caeli nitor. 


The storm lowers: but whether to attribute it to destiny or to 
astronomical causes, Virgil hesitates. In the storm of the first 


” Ibid. XI, 26: Sive fatali vaecordia an imminentium periculorum 
remedium ipsa pericula ratus. The indebtedness of Tacitus to Virgil 
in many matters of style is generally recognized; may not his obvious 
but inconsistent vestiges of so-called fatalism be traced in part to the 
same source? The locus classicus for Tacitus is Ann. VI, 22: sed mihi 
. . . in incerto iudicium est fatone res et necessitate immutabili an 


forte volvantur, etc. 


4 Passim. 
% The authenticity of these poems receives strong support in recent 


publications by Prof. E. K. Rand (“ Young Virgil’s Poetry,” H. 8. C. 
P., XXX, 1919) and Prof. T. Frank (“Vergil’s Apprenticeship,” Cl. 
Phil., XV, 1920, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; and “ Vergil,” 1922. So far as I can 
discover, the early poems have not been examined from the point of 
view that I am discussing. 

*TIn all citations from the Culex and the Ciris I follow the readings 


of Ellis in the O. C. T. 
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book of the Aeneid which this tea-pot tempest feebly fore- 
shadows we are left in no doubt that Juno is responsible. 


Culex 287: non fas 
292: sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu. 


Much as the blame for the loss of Eurydice may be assigned to 
fate or to the gods, it is Orpheus who must take the greater 
share of the blame. The tragic problem lingered in Virgil’s 
mind, with varying solutions. 
Georg. IV, 488: cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem 
ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes; 


restitit, Eurydicenque suam iam luce sub ipsa 
immemor heu! victusque animi respexit. 


Virgil accounts for the hapless act of Orpheus in looking back 
at Eurydice in two parallel ways: it was a sudden stroke of 
madness, for which he was not responsible, and for which he 
therefore deserved pardon; he was also the victim of his 
emotions. 

But it is not only in dealing with this story that Virgil uses 
reproachful language of his characters. 


Ciris 133: sed malus ille puer 


Scylla was greatly at fault in loving Minos; ** but the real cul- 
prit was Cupid, that malus puer who aroused the ire of Juno 
against her. 


Buc. VIII, 47: saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
commaculare manus; crudelis tu quoque, mater: 
crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 


In this bandying of charges and epithets and the impartial 
verdict some editors have felt that Vergil is guilty of a silly 
prolixity, or have even omitted or emended one or more verses, 
on the supposition that they had crept into the text from the 
marginal moralizing of a copyist, perhaps of two copyists. But 
if they are read in the light of Virgil’s early interest in the 
tragic problem, there seems to be nothing un-Virgilian in them, 
however much the epithets may remind one of the verdict in 


Ciris, 129-132. 
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the trial of the rhetorician Korax and his pupil Teisias.*° One 
should not forget, too, that the Virgil of the Aeneid still is 
willing to launch the accusation: 


Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! * 


In the Ciris Virgil recurs several times to this problem of 
moral responsibility. 


Ciris 183: quo uocat ire dolor, subigunt quo tendere fata, 
fertur et horribili praeceps impellitur oestro, 
ut patris a demens crinem de uertice caesum 
furtimque arguto detonsum mitteret hosti. 
namque haec condicio miserae proponitur una, 
siue illa ignorans—quis non bonus omnia malit 
credere, quam tanto sceleris damnare puellam ?— 
heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest? 


Scylla acts under the stirring of human emotion (dolor); she 
is subject to fate; she is impelled by that gadfly with which 
Juno afflicted poor Io;** she is out of her mind. All these 
explanations are set forth without distinction or discrimina- 
tion; they are apparently not mutually exclusive explanations. 
But perhaps the real reason, Virgil hints, is not an outward 
compulsion but Scylla’s misunderstanding of the effects of her 
deed, a purely human blindness; ** if so, the tragedy is none 
the less great, and Virgil’s pity moves him to address Scylla 
with the characteristic epithet, infelix.?® 


Ciris 278: “nam nisi te nobis malus 0 malus, optima Carme, 
ante hunc conspectum casusue deusue tulisset.” ” 


Here Scylla cares not to distinguish whether it is mere evil 


15 xbpaxos xaxdy GSext. Emp., II, 96. 

* Cf. also Aen. I, 407: crudelis tu quoque; and Georg. IV, 355; 
(Aristaeus, of his mother) te crudelem nomine dicit. Cf. Rand, 
op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Georg. III, 152 ff. 

* Cf. Ciris, 430: ut me malus abstulit error (a phrase repeated in 
Buc. VII, 41; it appears to go back to Theocritus, 2, 82, and Iliad, 
XIV, 294); see also Carme’s appeal, 319-327. 

*Cf. also Ciris, 71, 155, 167, 318, 402, 517; Buc. VI, 47, 52; of 
Dido, Aen. VI, 456 and passim. 

Aen. XII, 321. 
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accident or the malevolence of a god that has frustrated her 
plan; certainly it is no purely human intervention. 


Ciris 456: “uel fato fuerit nobis haec debita pestis, 
uel casu incerto, merita uel denique culpa: 
omnia nam potius quam te fecisse putabo.” 


Scylla can not believe that her punishment is due to wanton 
cruelty on the part of Minos; but she can not tell whether it 
is predestined, or is the fruit of capricious luck, or is only her 
just deserts. 

Doubt persists in the mind of the mature Virgil as often as 
he has occasion to meet the tragic problem. Within a single 
episode, the Second Book of the Aeneid, there are enough ex- 
amples of suspended judgment to furnish a commentary on the 
inscrutability of human vicissitudes; ** yet the overmastering 
weight of the divine will is made clear.** 

The author of the Culex and the author of the Ciris, as we 
have seen, appear no less than the author of the Aeneid to brood 
over “the doubtful doom of human kind,” and to be no less 
diffident in fixing the responsibility. It used to be the fashion 
in many quarters to regard these minor poems as imitations of 
Virgil, the work of poets of the Augustan age or else, in the 
case of the Ciris, of his contemporary Cornelius Gallus. Wheth- 
er it would ever have occurred to an imitator to forge instances 
of what Professor Conway would have included under the 
caption of “an unnoticed aspect of Vergil’s personality,” or 
whether Gallus would have rivalled Virgil in this particular 
it is at least permissible to doubt; at any rate it is not absurd 


™Cf. Aen. II, 34; 54; 254-258; 336; 735; 738. I differ from Prof. 
Conway in my understanding of 1. 54: si fata deum, si mens non laeva 
fuisset. Laocoon is a truly tragic character, and the exemplar of 
tragic irony; he acts, so far as he can, wisely, but in a cause fore- 
doomed, and draws the more terrible destruction on himself. Troy is 
not to be saved by her “just men” (II, 426 ff.). Strictly, if it is 
predestined that Troy shall fall in any case, it is of no consequence 
whether the Trojans’ minds are perverse or not. Virgil prefers to 
leave the matter an open question. The second half of the line is 
quoted from Buc. I, 16, where, too, a divine warning has been neglected 
because of a mens laeva, 

2 Notably in ll. 601 ff. and 777 ff. 
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to see in the passages that I have discussed the signs of Virgil’s 
own growing interest in the tragic problem, especially since 
the authenticity of the poems is defensible on other grounds. 
It is true that the authors that Virgil is generally supposed 
to have studied most closely in his youth show little interest 
in the problem; Lucretius does away with the conflict of human 
and divine wills by discounting the gods, and subjects men to 
the law of matter or to their own wills alone; Catullus even 
in his longer poems ignores the issue, as indeed does the poet 
of romantic epic, Apollonius Rhodius, and as do the remnants 
of the Greek epyllion. It is also true that in Ovid may be found 
some indications of a tendency to play with the notion of fate, 
gods, and humanity; ** but the spirit is wholly sophisticated, 
unlike the tone of bewilderment or of pity that marks the utter- 
ance of the Aeneid and, on the whole, of the Culez and the 
Ciris. 

How, then, did Virgil come by this interest? Partly, no 
doubt, by temperament. Yet it is also to Homer and the Greek 
tragic poets, and especially to Euripides, I believe, that we must 
turn for enlightenment; for it is by them that the problem had 
most often been set forth. Though the Homeric poems speak 
much of poipa, they do not assent to fatalism.2* In Aeschylus 
and Sophocles there is little enough of what we call “ fatal- 
ism ”; man has no small share in the forging of his destiny; 
at times fate is hardly to be distinguished from a slight flaw 
in the character of the protagonist, as Aristotle recognized. 
Kuripides is more apt to regard the gods as the projection of 
human motives and desires; but he is far from consistent, and 
broods on the responsibility of gods, fate, and man mM a vein 
now rationalistic, now fatalistic.2® And Virgil’s gods, like those 
of Homer and of Greek tragedy, are sometimes external agen- 


* Ovid, Heroides, VII (Dido), 1; 7; 75 f.; 87; 109-112; 139; 187; 195. 

* Cf. Od. I, 32. For Homeric borrowings in the Culeaw, see 304 ff.; 
328 ff. 

Aristotle, Poet., 1453a: uyre dia xaxlay poxOnplay weraBdddwy els 
thy dvoruxlay adda 5’ duapriay rwd. For a refutation of the popular 
notion that Greek literature was fatalistic, see the valuable discussion 
by Miss Leach, “ Fatalism of the Greeks,” A. J. P., XXXVI, 373-401. 

* Euripides, Jon, 1523 ff.; Troiades, 983 ff.; Hecuba, 488 ff.; Hippo- 
lytus, 380 ff.; Medea, 919; 1013 f. 
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cies, sometimes tantamount to mere chance, sometimes almost 
incarnations of the emotions of his characters; nor is the extent, 
of human freedom decided.*” That Virgil became acquainted 
with Greek tragedy early in his life can hardly be doubted.** 
If the scope of his early poems left little room for the themes 
of tragedy, he nevertheless contrived at times, if my hypothesis 
is correct, to invest his themes with something of the atmos- 
phere of tragedy; and in the Aeneid the organ-point of the 
Fatum Romanum is heard beneath the voices of suffering hu- 
manity. Even in the Aeneid the identification of fate with the 
will of Jupiter is not complete; the two forces remain at the 
most only parallel.2® The method of Virgil’s later treatment 
of tragedy is characteristic of the Culex and the Ciris as well; 
and it can best be explained, I think, by the supposition that 
young Virgil was a student not merely of Alexandrian and of 
earlier Latin literature but of Homer and of Attic tragedy. 


CHASE GREENE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


* Cf. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 304 ff. 

*For further obvious moralizings on Fate, cf. Culex, 339 ff.; Cata- 
lepton III, especially ll. 9 f. 

* Aen. I, 257 ff.; IV, 696f.; 110; V, 784. Cf. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 
293 ff. 
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V.—GLOSSOGRAPHICA. 


I attempted recently* to restore to the Abstrusa Glossary 
from the Liber Glossarum glosses which originally belonged to 
it and which were derived ultimately from scholia on Virgil. 
But as might have been expected in a field so wide, a good deal 
was left behind, and the complete edition of Lib. Gloss. which 
is now being produced by a band of workers under the direction 
of Professor Lindsay is bringing in important gleanings. My 
own forthcoming edition of Abstrusa will give me an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate the new matter. These brief notes, not 
all of them concerned with Virgil glosses, illustrate some of the 
kinds of interest which Lib. Gloss. has for us. 

In the first place I have to correct a suggestion which I 
formerly hazarded in passing (1. c. p. 184). I was misled by a 
wrong reading of the Paris and Vatican MSS. of Lib. Gloss., 
which alone were available to me,—‘ Cicer obis quid enim est 
hoc ipsum diu in quo est aliquid textrinum.’ The last word 
suggested that the gloss might be a confused quotation from 
the 4th Verrine. But the Tours MS. has not ‘ textrinum’ but 
‘extremum,’ and the source is pro Marcello 27, quoted appar- 
ently as a parallel, ‘ <ut> Ciceronis’ etc., perhaps in a note on 
‘diu’ in Aen. 10, 861 ‘ Rhaebe diu, res si qua diu mortalibus 
ulla est.’ 

Another gloss containing a parallel is ‘ Casses: genus mascu- 
linum. Virgilius “suspendit teneros male fortis aranea cas- 
sis.”’ This line is not Virgil’s (Geo. 4, 247 ‘laxos in foribus 
suspendit aranea cassis’), and though the old commentators 
habitually quoted from memory, and often inaccurately, that 
possibility seems to be ruled out here by the great difference 
between the two lines. The alternative is that the gloss comes 
from a scholium on Geo. 4, 247% which quoted a parallel to the 
use of ‘cassis’ (a hunting-net) for the spider’s web. Such 
glosses are common enough. Sometimes they give both the line 
or phrase of Virgil and the illustration, sometimes only one of 
the two (1. c. p. 54) ; and many of them have suffered in trans- 


1St. Andrews University Publications, 13, 46 ff. (London, Milford, 
1921.) 
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mission. In this case Virgil’s own words have dropped out. 
But who is the author of the parallel? The Latin Thesaurus 
cannot tell us: it seems that this line must be added to the 
number of new fragments of literature which Lib. Gloss. has 
preserved for us (cf. Dr. Mountford in Class. Quart., April 
1922), and we may indulge in speculation as to the writer. It 
is a question of some interest because the Thesaurus has no 
quotation of ‘cassis’ in this sense earlier than Geo. 4, 247. 
Unless our line is an imitation of Virgil, which is not impos- 
sible, it probably gives us the first use of the metaphor and 
was quoted (by Donatus?) as one of Virgil’s many ‘ sources.’ 
Aratus (1033) speaks of spiders’ threads floating in the air on 
a calm day as a sign of bad weather to come,—ére vyvepin xev 
dpaxvia Aerra hépyta, which Avienus renders ‘si solvit aranea 
cassis.’ The tenor of our line, as I take it, is quite different: 
the spider makes up in craft what it lacks in courage. We can 
hardly ascribe it to any writer of Prognostica (though Cicero 
and Germanicus deal freely with Aratus in the parts of their 
versions which we possess) unless we imagine it as implying an 
answer to the question ‘Why do gossamers float loose if there 
is no wind?’ The answer would be ‘ because in the dog-days 
the spider is weakly (male fortis) and so its threads are not so 
strong (teneros).’ This seems very speculative indeed. But 
Virgil’s friend Aemilius Macer published a poem which was 
based on Nicander’s Theriaca, and Nicander, speaking of spi- 
ders, has these lines (734-6) :— 


’Aypworys ye GAXos, & AvKcov popdy 
puudwy * Smurrevae peXiooas, 
Ynvas piwrds te Kai doo’ ixyrat. 


*Aypworns (the hunter) might well suggest ‘ cassis’ to Macer; 
and Nicander’s words are consistent with the tenor of our line: 
the hunter, though it preys on flies like a wolf, relies on craft 
for its success. If Macer reproduced the reference to bees, we 
have the association which might easily bring his line to Virgil’s 
mind in the context of Geo. 4, 247. It may well be then that 
Macer is responsible for this metaphor, which Virgil stamped 
with his approval, so that it became common currency for the 
later poets. 
5 
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There are in Lib. Gloss. two distinct strata of Virgil glosses, 
(1) those which came through Abstrusa and were labelled de 
glosis, (2) those which were labelled Virgili and were derived 
from two sets of marginal notes or ‘ glossae collectae’ on the 
poet. The former come ultimately from valuable commentaries 
(Journal of Philology, 35, 257); the latter are mostly the ele- 
mentary explanations of the monastery-teacher. But I thought 
I found something very different among them also (St. Andrews 
Univ. Publ. 13, 52). More than a hundred Abstrusa glosses 
actually bear the Virgili label in Lib. Gloss., though sometimes 
the label may be wrong; and there are others which do not 
appear in the extant MSS. of the Abstrusa but which are 
certainly not of the monastery-teacher’s type, for instance ‘ Cer- 
tescant: certum sciant.? Nonius (89, 20) gives ‘ Certiscant 
(certissant codd.): certa fiant,? quoting Pacuvius’ Chryse 
‘atque eccos unde certiscent’ (certissent codd.). As our gloss 
is labelled Virgili it is to be presumed that Donatus too quoted 
the word from Pacuvius or another old writer in a note on 
some line of Virgil (perhaps Aen. 7, 232, where Servius re- 
marks that Virgil uses the inchoative ‘ abolescet’ unnecessar- 
ily). The Abstrusa gloss ‘Quigneum (cyg-) : album,’ with the 
Virgili label in Lib. Gloss. strengthens the evidence that notes 
on the Appendix Vergiliana were used as well as notes on the 
longer poems. (Cf. Miss Rees in Class. Quart. April, 1922.) 

Latin glossaries are full of pit-falls, and most workers in this 
field have sometimes had to climb out of a hole. The word 
Figida appears in Du Cange and has been admitted, though 
doubtfully, by the editors of the Latin Thesaurus from the gloss 
‘Figida tela: eo quod omnibus sint contraria, a figendo’ 
(printed by Goetz in his excerpts from Lib. Gloss., C. G. L. 
5, 200, 23). Goetz did not print the gloss which immediately 
precedes it,—‘ Figida Saturnia stella: quod omnibus sit con- 
traria,’ which shows that ‘ Figida tela’ is a mere miswriting of 
‘Frigida stella’ in a gloss on Geo. 1, 336 and that ‘sit’ and 
‘ frigendo’ have been altered to correspond. On the other hand 
the Thesaurus rightly admits ‘ C<r>esditum: creditum,’ show- 
ing the early form ‘cresdo” which has been postulated for 
‘credo.’ This gloss comes to Lib. Gloss. from Ps.-Placidus, 
which means that the word occurred in some document of the 
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republic (Lindsay, Journ. of Phil. 34, 255). Another instance, 
which Goetz has not printed, is perhaps concealed in ‘ Cesi- 
derunt: crescerent’ (Cresdiderunt: crediderunt? Cresderent: 
crederent?). 

I do not know whether it is worth recording that in a gloss 
taken from Orosius 2, 19, 5, where the MSS. of Orosius read 
‘Clusini’ (see Zangemeister’s note), the MSS. of Lib. Gloss. 
have ‘ Clusine.’ 

To return to Virgil, I may conclude with an instance which 
shows well the relation of Virgil scholia to glosses on the one 
hand and to Isidore on the other (see Journ. of Phil. 35, 284; 
St. Andrews Univ. Publ. 13, 59). At Etym. 20, 10, 5 Isidore, 
speaking of ‘funalia,’ has a sentence which tallies word for 
word with Servius on Aen. 1, 727. Then eomes this sentence: 
‘Funalia autem Graeci scolaces dicunt, quod sint scoliae, hoc est 
mortis. hos Romani funes et funalia nominabant.’ ‘ Mortis’ 
is the reading of all the MSS., and it is a mistake for ‘ intorti,’ 
—Isidore’s mistake, or a mistake in his source. Lib. Gloss. has 
this sentence with ‘ mortis,’ both under ‘ Funalia’ and, some- 
what abbreviated, under ‘ Scolaces,’ where it is duly labelled 
Isid. But it has another gloss also, which preserves the correct 
reading,—‘ '‘Scolaces: quod nos funalia dicimus, eo quod sint 
scoliae, hoc est intorti. hos Romani’ etc. This appears also in 
the glossary of Cod. Par. nouv. acq. 1298, which does not bor- 
row from Isidore nor from Lib. Gloss., but does borrow much 
from Abstrusa. The gloss is no doubt taken from Donatus’ 
note on ‘funalia’ at Aen. 1, 727; and perhaps Isidore’s copy 
of Donatus had the miswriting ‘ mortis.’ 

H. J. THomson. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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VI—SOUTHEY AND LANDOR AND THE CONSOLA- 
TION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BOETHIUS. 


In his Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 2. 33 (1912), 
Professor Oliver Elton asserts that Landor took the plan of the 
Conversations, ‘ by his own account, from Boethius, De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae, and goes further by saying that no such 
thing is true; for says Professor Elton: ‘The dialogues of the 
martyr with his majestic visitant are unlike anything that 
Landor wrote, and if he really has any model, it is Plato, 
against whom he harbours one of his perverse crazes, and whom 
he seems only to praise in order to give some colour of justice 
to his abuse.’ 

I have found it impossible to accept these assertions. The 
first, that Landor, ‘by his own account,’ took the plan of the 
Conversations from Boethius, now appears to have been made 
without the necessary substantiation ; and the second, that Plato 
is surely his model, if model he has, seems doubtful. To what 
extent Landor was aided in his Conversations by Plato I leave 
for conjecture. I wish here to bring evidence that Landor did 
have the Consolation of Philosophy in mind as he produced the 
Imaginary Conversations. In so doing I shall indicate inci- 
dentally certain indebtedness of Robert Southey to Boethius. 

In that melancholy November of 1817, when, as he himself 
says, ‘ the death of the Princess Charlotte had diffused through- 
out Great Britain a more general sorrow than had ever before 
been known’ in those kingdoms, the Consolation of Philosophy 
came to the mind of Robert Southey. Writing to C. W. Wil- 
liams Wynn, November 20, he said: ‘In thinking over this 
unlucky event with a view to writing anything upon the sub- 
ject, I have almost resolved upon writing something of which 
the notion is taken from Boethius. Instead of his Philosophia, 
I shall bring in Sir Thomas More, and make the occasion serve 
to introduce a view of the present circumstances of society with 
the impending changes, as compared with the time of the Refor- 
mation. ... I am disposed to like the plan, as one in which 
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some points of weighty consideration might be brought forward 
with much propriety.’ * 

Again on November 26, he wrote to Grosvenor C. Bedford 
on the same subject. ‘In thinking over the matter...a 
notion held strong hold upon me of producing something in 
distant imitation of Boethius. ... There would be a mixture 
of verse as in Boethius, but the bulk of the composition in 
prose, and in colloquy. .. .’? 

On August 14, 1820, Southey wrote to Walter Savage Landor: 
‘One of my occupations at this time is a series of dialogues, 
upon a plan which was suggested by Boethius.’ * 

March 9, 1822, Landor wrote to Southey from Florence say- 
ing: ‘ It is long ago since you first told me that you were writing 
some dialogues. I began to do the same thing after you, having 
formerly written two or three about the time the first income 
tax was imposed. . .. I hope your dialogues are printed, that 
they may give some credit and fashion to this manner of com- 
position.’ 

In response to this we have Southey’s letter of May 27. ‘I 
shall rejoice to see your Dialogues. Mine are consecutive, and 
will have nothing of that dramatic variety of which you will 
make the most. My plan grew out of Boethius, though it has 
since been so modified, that the origin would not be suspected. 
. . . By way of relief, I introduce some of the dialogues with 
local scenery, and perhaps I may insert some verses.’ ® 

Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society was published in London, 1829. In the Preface, 
page xi, Southey acknowledges his indebtedness to Boethius. 

The Imaginary Conversations were published in different vol- 
umes at different times, the first appearing in 1824 and a second 
volume in 1829. 

It is well to consider what others have concluded or inferred 
concerning Landor. Leslie Stephens in the Dictionary of 


* Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. by J. W. Wartner, 
3. 80. 

* Ibid., pp. 81-2. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

*John Forster, Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 314. 

* Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 3. 311. 
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National Biography, 32. 57, says that Southey’s letter telling 
of his intended Colloquies seems to have suggested to Landor a 
scheme for the composition of the Imaginary Conversations, or 
rather to have confirmed a project already entertained. John 
Forster writes that Southey’s project of producing a Book of 
Dialogues ‘ confirmed Landor in a project of his own enter- 
tained for a longer time.’* Finally Lord Houghton says: ‘ He 
(Southey) also kept him (Landor) duly informed of the course 
of his prose writings, and had told him of his proposed dialogues 
on The Condition of Society, the plan of which had originally 
grown out of Boethius.... The notion had clearly touched 
Landor’s imagination, and it is evident how much there was 
in this form of composition which was cognate to both his in- 
tellectual and moral peculiarities. His dominant self-assertion 
seized with delight a form in which it could constantly repro- 
duce itself in the most diverse shapes. . . . in which, under 
names he most loved and most abhorred, he could express his 
admiration and his hatred—in which exaggeration was legiti- 
mate and accuracy superfluous.’ ” 

It is obvious that none of these bears out Professor Elton’s 
statement that Landor ‘by his own account’ took the plan of 
his Conversations from Boethius. In fact, Professor Elton 
himself is no longer disposed to credit his assertion, but has 
informed me that he will delete the passage in an errata in the 
new impression of his Survey of English Literature now in the 
making.* It may be, of course, that Landor’s first attempts at 
dialogue were encouraged by Plato; yet that all his endeavor 
in the field of interlocution arises from Plato as a model ‘ if he 
really has any model’ seems also in need of further consideration. 


Guy Dotson. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


* Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 298. 
™Lord Houghton’s Monographs (New York, 1873), pp. 107-8. 
®The result of recent correspondence with Professor Elton on the 


matter. 
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VII—THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE AS A PRAE- 
TERITUM EX FUTURO. 


There is little justification for a departure from established 
terminology, unless its inaptness is clear. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the familiar ‘futurum in praeterito’ is a correct 
designation of the relation that it is intended to describe. For 
surely the upper limit of the time may pass the bounds of the 
speaker’s present, and, therefore, ‘futurum ez praeterito’ 
would appear to be more exact. 

Conversely, in the usage here to be described, the action re- 
ferred to by the imperfect tense often has no clearly defined 
lower limit; it begins somewhere in the speaker’s past and is 
completed before a certain point in his future. It is therefore 
more than a praeteritum in futuro; it is, rather, a praeteritum 
ex futuro. 

This fact distinguishes the cases here considered very sharply 
from the well-recognized types of imperfect indicative that show 
a future outlook from a point in the past, e. g. in the conative 
use and in such examples as the following: 


Cicero, p. Sulla 19. 53: ..... ubi fuit Sulla, Corneli?..... 
Num in eis regionibus, quo se Catilina inferebat? 


This passage refers to the occasion of the meeting of the con- 
spirators at the house of Laeca, which took place at least a 
day before Catiline left Rome. Consequently se . . . inferebat 
has reference to a proposed activity on Catiline’s part; he was 
‘headed for’ the district, though he had not yet actually set out. 

As contrasted with this, the imperfect indicative used as a 
praeteritum ex futuro is perhaps nothing more than an occa- 
sional phase of what is sometimes known as the absolute im- 
perfect, i. e. the imperfect representing action as in progress at 
a previous time, but not as contemporaneous with any other 
action definitely specified; e. g. 


Plautus, Tri. 400: Sed aperiuntur aedes, quo ibam. 


Still better for purposes of comparison is the following Ver- 


gilian passage: 
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Aen. vi, 608 ff.: 
Hic quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulsatusve parens, et fraus innexa clienti. 


Here the Sibyl is explaining the present plight of the denizens 
of Tartarus on the basis of wrongs committed by them in an 
antecedent state. 

By a slight shift, the imperfect thus used becomes a prae- 
teritum ex futuro. Thus the elder Cyrus, anticipating an early 
demise, says to his sons: 

Cicero, Cat. Mai. 22. 79; Nolite arbitrari, o mihi carissimi filii, me, 
cum a vobis discessero, nusquam aut nullum fore. Nec enim dum eram 
vobiscum, animum meum videbatis. 


Obviously the clause dum eram vobiscum is meant to cover all 
their intercourse up to the moment of death, which still lies in 
the speaker’s future. We can hardly designate this time other- 
wise than ‘ past from a point in the future.’ 

Speaking of the delights that in heaven will fall to the lot 
of those whose intellects were keen and alert while yet in the 
body, Cicero uses the imperfect in a similar fashion in a cum- 
clause: 

Tusc. Disp. i. 45: Praecipue vero fruentur ea (i. e. philosophia), qui 


tum etiam, cum has terras incolentes circumfusi erant caligine, tamen 
acie mentis dispicere cupiebant. 


So in the following quam-clause: 


Cicero, p. Sex. Rosc. 29. 82: Si quid est, quod ad testes reservet, ibi 
quoque nos, ut in ipsa causa, paratiores reperiet, quam putabat. 


Pretty obviously the meaning is: “ He will find us better pre- 
pared than he (previously) thought,” the point of reference 
being, not the speaker’s present, but the time marked by 
repertet. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, is a familiar passage in 
which the imperfect is found in conjunction with iam pridem: 


Cicero, in Cat. i. 25: Ibis tandem aliquando, quo te iam pridem ista 
tua cupiditas effrenata ac furiosa rapiebat. 


In this first oration against Catiline the use of such phrases as 
iam pridem is very frequent; and every school edition makes it 
its business to point out that the addition of words of this sort 
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often gives to a present the force of a perfect, and to an im- 
perfect the force of a pluperfect. 

In the passage under discussion, had Cicero made his point 
of reference his own present, he naturally would have used the 
present tense, te iam pridem . . . rapit, i. e. “has (up to this 
time) been hurrying you.” But he is thinking rather of the 
time of Catiline’s actual departure; hence he chooses the im- 
perfect, i. e. “Sometime at length you will go to the place 
where long since your unbridled and mad desire had been 
hurrying you,” the imperfect designating a past from that 
future view-point. 


H. C. Nuttine. 
UNIVERSITY OF OALIFORNIA, 
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VIII—DRAVIDIAN NEGATION. 


In spoken English there is a word, commonly doubled to 
express disapproval or negation, which we may transcribe a! or 
a! (nasalized), writing / in accordance with Sweet’s notation 
to mark glottal stoppage. Early Dravidian seems to have had 
a similar negative. Kui uses it in a/e (no), and as a suffix in 
verbs. The order of the suffixes, with the negation standing 
first, shows that the negative-stems are older than the tense- 
stems. In the imperative the vowel of the negation is kept: 
sidi (give), neg. sia/ti. Otherwise in the present, where the 
affirmative and the negative have different sets of endings, the 
negation is reduced to the consonant / after a vowel, and may 
be lost after a consonant: sine (gives), neg. si/e; site (gave), 
neg. sia/te; side (is not), past sida/te. The first mention of 
Kui / seems to occur in Friend-Pereira’s Grammar (Calcutta, 
1909) ; it is ignored in the account of Kui given by the Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. 4 (Calcutta, 1906). 

In Malto the negative is formed with J: bande (draw), past 
bandah, neg. past bandlah; mene (be), neg. present menolah 
or menomalah. The future may have either the /-suffix com- 
bined with personal endings, or mala following the affirmative 
forms. The word mala (not) is apparently derived from *al/a, 
with m added from mene; the J-suffix represents stressless 
*al/a, a verb with the ancient negation, presumably connected 
with Brahui a-, al-, ar- (be). 

In Kurukh a few verbs take the negative-suffix 7, but gener- 
ally the negative is indicated by a word corresponding to Malto 
mala : mal or mald, with an evidently older variant mal/d. 

The consonant / has been lost elsewhere in Dravidian, and 
the negative-suffix appears as a simple vowel, *al/a being repre- 
sented by Brahui alla- (was not), Kanara alla, Tamil alla, and - 
Goéndi halle with analogic h.? 


EpwIN H. Tortie. 
NorTH HAVEN, OCoNN. 


4 Sweet, Sounds of English, § 138 (Oxford, 1908). 
2 American Journal of Philology, vol. 40, p. 82. 
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REPORTS. 
REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLV (1921), parts 1-2. 


Pp. 5-44. Le Codex Genevensis des Questions naturelles de 
Sénéque. Paul Oltramare. Codex Genev. (Z) is much more 
important for establishing the text of Seneca than Gercke’s 
edition implies. 

Pp. 45-62. Inscriptions de Didymes: Didymes au 1* siécle 
avant J.-Chr. Bernard Haussoullier. The restoration of the 
temple was going on in the year 54/53, when Ptolemy XIII 
sent a rich present of ivory. 


P. 62. Térence, Andrienne, 8%. P. Jourdan proposes to 
read: “ dicébant ait Nicératim; tum hi trés simul.” 


Pp. 63-65. Les Choliambes de Perse. A. Cartault. The 
fourteen choliambic lines are not the prologue, or the epilogue, 
to the Satires. They are probably a fragment of an early poem 
which was left unfinished. ‘The first seven lines are put in the 
mouth of an anonymous poet; the last seven give Persius’ reply. 


P. 65. Iliade, 9, 164. Louis Havet proposes to read ov xev 
for ovxér’. 

Pp. 66-74. La Satire I de Perse. A. Cartault. The first 
Satire was probably composed about the year 52, when Persius 
was 18. The name Pedius, line 85, may very well be a remi- 
niscence of Horace, Sat. I 10, 28, and the passage need have 
nothing to do with the Pedius Blaesus who was removed from 
the Senate in the year 59. The four lines 99-102 may be 
quoted from one of Nero’s early compositions. The story in 
the Vita about the substitution of ‘quis non’ for ‘ Mida rex,’ 
line 121, should be rejected. 

Pp. 75-85. La semi-conjecture et les Suppliantes d’Eschyle. 
Louis Havet. Textual notes based on the theory of ‘saut de 
méme au méme.’ 

Pp. 86-87. Un fragment de Ménandre, Adelphes. Louis 
Havet. The line of Menander quoted by Donatus on Terence, 
Ad. 43-44, might read: 1d paxdpiv 7d yuvair’ od AapBave. 

Pp. 87-89. Platon, Alcib. 133 C. Louis Havet suggests 6éay, 
‘la contemplation,’ for 6edv. 


Pp. 90-92. Gloses homériques sur ostrakon. Arth. Humpers. 
Study of a fragment published by von Wilamowitz, Sitz. Ak. 


Berl., 1918, pp. 728 sqq. 


Pp. 93-96. Bulletin bibliographique. 
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Pp. 97-101. Enéide, V 522 sqq. W. Deonna. The arrow 
of Acestes announces the apotheosis of Aeneas—and of Augustus. 


Pp. 102-106. Eschyle et Thémistocle. E. Cavaignac. The 
Suppliants should perhaps be set as late as about 470. The 
refusal of the Argives to give up the daughters of Danaos 
should be connected with their refusal to give up Themistocles 
at the command of the Spartans. 


Pp. 107-113. Petroniana. A. Ernout. The confused order 
of the verses of poetry in Parisinus 8049 (P) is apparently 
due to the fact that in the archetype the verses were written in 
two columns, and thus came to be copied in a wrong order. 
That is, the scribe copied a verse from the first column, and 
then went on with the verse of the second column which stood 
in the same line. 


Pp. 114-148. Nouvelles semi-conjectures sur le texte d’Eschyle. 
Louis Havet. Textual notes on Suppl. 493-4, 757-61; Pers. 
299-300, 522 ff., 861-2, 793 ff., 484, 568-71, 782ff., 979-85; 
Sept. 21-24, 140-3, 160-5, 253-4, 275-8, 436, 574-9, 590-1, 602-3, 
692-6, 750-2, 785-8, 823-4, 848-51, 941-6, 14-16, 19-20, 106-10, 
513, 550-2, 1002-3, 892-4, 899; Prom. 407-9, 519-20, 550-2, 577, 
688-93, 986, 540-3. 


Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs 4 l’antiquité 
classique (Comptes rendus parus en 1916-18), par J. Marouzeau, 
pp. 1-118. 

W. P. Mustarp. 


THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Romania, Vol. XLVII (1921). 
Janvier. 


Stefan Glixelli. Les Contenances de table. 40 pages. The 
author of this long article passes in rapid review such versions 
of his general subject as he has been able to find in Latin, 
French, Provencal and Italian. He also refers briefly to similar 
poems in various other languages, endeavors to discover the 
origin of his theme, and traces its later diffusion. He then 
gives critical texts of a Latin version and of several French 
versions. 


Myrrha Lot-Borodine. Les deux conquérants du Graal: Per- 
ceval et Galaad. 57 pages. I. Perceval le Gallois: Perceval 
dans la littérature du Graal antérieure au Lancelot; Perceval 
dans le Lancelot-Graal. II. Galaad le redempteur: Préhistoire 
du “Bon chevalier”; Vie et mort de Galaad dans la Quéte du 
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Saint Graal. The author of this article begins by tracing the 
gradual development of Perceval’s character into that of the 
perfect knight; and then adds a brief account of his search for 
the Grail, with its many variations as given by the several me- 
dieval authors who treated of this legend. The Galaad story 
described in the latter part of this article is cast largely along 
Biblical lines, but has been woven into the former legend by the 
side of the Perceval tradition, which it to a large extent dis- 
places. Eventually Galaad is identified with Christ himself as 
the medieval mind conceived him. Both Grail heroes have 
their own individual spirituality. 


Paul Studer. Notice sur un manuscrit catalan du XVe siécle 
(Bodley Oriental 9). 7% pages. Although this manuscript has 
been in the Bodleian Library for some three centuries, Romance 
scholars have failed to notice the fact that the interlinear trans- 
lation of its Hebrew text was in Catalan. The words of the 
latter are written reversely following the Hebrew custom, and 
they are in a small cursive hand difficult to decipher. The text 
itself is a liturgy for Jews according to the Spanish rite. 


Mélanges. EE. Hoepffner, Le chansonnier de Besancon. Paul 
Marchot, Wallon Noré < *Oraricium. Paul Marchot, Wallon 
Hi < anc. ht. all. Scaro. 


Comptes rendus. A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et lin- 
guistique générale (Lucien Foulet). Nicolae Dragan, Douad 
manuscripte vechi: codicele Todorescu si codicele Martian, stu- 
diu si transcriere (Alexandre Rosetti). Ferdinand Brunot, Le 
renouvellement des méthodes grammaticales (Lucien Foulet). 


Périodiques. Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, XL, 1919; XLI, 1920 (E. M.). The Romanic Re- 
view, X (1919); XI (1920) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie, XX XVIII (1914-1917) [long note on article 
by A. Kolsen, 25 bisher unedierte provenzalische Anonyma] 
(M. R.). 


Chronique. Publications annoncées. Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. “Les nos. XXI et XXII de la Bibliotheca his- 
panica sont constitués par les Poesias del Canciler Pero Lopez 
de Ayala publicadas por Albert F. Kuersteiner ; New-York, His- 
panic Society of America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 1920; 2 vol. 
pet. 8° de XLII-295 et XXXVIII-328 pages. L’éditeur, au- 
jourd’hui décédé, s’est proposé seulement de reproduire les 
sources manuscrites du texte de Ayala, c’est-a-dire, pour le Libro 
del palacio, le ms. 4055 de la Bibliothéque nationale de Madrid, 
dont l’édition forme la majeure partie du t. I de l’éd. Kuer- 
steiner, et le ms. iij. h. 19 de l’Escorial (reproduit au t. IT) ; 
4 la fin du t. I M. K. a reproduit les fragments d’Ayala conservés 
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dans le Cancionero de Baena et dans le ms. Esp. 216 de la Bibl. 
nationale a Paris.” 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 20 titles. P. H. Urefia, Tablas 
cronolégicas de la literatura espafiola. Edouard Bonnaffé, Dic- 
tionnaire des Anglicismes. A. Levé, La tapisserie de la reine 
Mathilde, dite tapisserie de Bayeux. Henry E. Haxo, Denis 
Piramus, La Vie Seint Edmunt (twelfth century), reprinted 
with additions from Modern Philology, Vol. XII; Dissertation 
de Chicago (1915). 


Avril—Juillet. 


Arthur Piaget. Les Princes de Georges Chastelain. 46 pages. 
The author of this very long article begins by discussing the 
varying opinions of the older scholars in regard to the title and 
allusions of this well-known poem. It was first published in 
1865, when it was considered by the editor to be a satire directed 
against King Louis XI. This opinion has been accepted as 
correct by numerous scholars since then ; but there have also been 
raised various objections. It is one of a suite of short poems, 
which are here critically edited, and which are used as a basis 
of comparison for arriving at the true meaning of Chastelain’s 
own poem. ‘The conclusion reached is that the real title is les 
Princes, that it contains merely a theoretical enumeration of bad 
princes and is not a political satire, that it was composed in 
1453 and has no reference to Louis XI, who was then the dau- 
phin. Most of the other poems in question were composed 
either the same, or the following year. 


Paul Marchot. Notes étymologiques. 36 pages. I. La fa- 
mille du franc *Bolla, “ Fleur de farine,” en frangais. II. Cane 
et Canard. III. Ane. francais Derver, Desver. IV. Ane. 
francais Engier. V. Anc. frangais Ongier. VI. La famille 
francaise du bas latin Palmizare, “ Souffleter.” VII. Poulain, 
“ Bubon d’origine syphilitique.” 

Lucien Foulet. Comment ont évolué les formes de l’interro- 
gation. 106 pages. The forms of interrogation in modern 
French are extremely varied. Cultivated speech knows “ est-ce 
que vous irez?” by the side of “ irez-vous?”, “ou est-ce que 
vous allez?” parallel with “ot allez-vous?”. Sometimes it 
uses the form “ qu’est-ce? ” sometimes “ qu’est-ce que c’est? ”. 
“Que faites-vous?” can be lengthened to “ qu’est-ce que vous 
faites?” and even to “qu’est-ce que c’est que vous faites?” 
Popular speech knows these forms, but it also has its own special 
phrases: “ vous irez-ti?”, “ot que vous allez?”, “ou c’est que 
vouz allez?”, “qué que vous faites?”. The general result of 
this thorough linguistic investigation is to show the interde- 
pendence of the three great varieties of contemporary French. 
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The literary language is influenced by the language of conver- 
sation, and in turn reacts on the latter; familiar speech is in- 
vaded by popular phrasings, and, inversely, popular language 
sometimes shows a tendency to greater “ correctness.” 


Jessie L. Weston. The Perlesvaus and the Vengeance Ra- 
guidel. 11 pages. I. The mysterious ship. II. The proud 
lady. 

Mélanges. Antoine Thomas, Percoindar dans la Passion de 
Clermont-Ferrand. Giulio Bertoni, Intorno a una denomina- 
zione alto-italiana dell’ “ Ape”: Anvida. E. Hoepffner, Chan- 
son frangaise du XIIIe siécle (Ay Dex! ou porrey jen trouver). 
J. Morawski, L’auteur de la seconde Vie des péres. Max 
Prinet, Remarques onomastiques sur le Waltharius. G. Huet, 
Un épisode de l’Ysengrimus et quelques récits apparentés. An- 
toine Thomas, Anc. franc. Sisme “ Sisiéme.” Antoine Thomas, 
Nouveaus témoignajes sur le “jargon” (1464 et 1484-1486). 


Comptes rendus. Aldo Francesco Masséra, Sonetti burleschi 
e realistici dei primi due secoli (Amos Parducci). Kathleen 
Lambley, The teaching and cultivation of the French language 
in England during Tudor and Stuart times, with an Introduc- 
tory chapter on the preceding period (Henri Lemaitre: numer- 
ous additions to the bibliography). A. Wallenskéld, Strass- 
burger-ederna, den dlsta bevarade texten pa franske spraket 
(Ernest Muret). 


Périodiques. Studier i modern Sprakvetenskap, IV (1908)- 
VI (1917) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
XXXIX, 1 (1917)-6 (1919) (M. R.). Modern Philology, Vol. 
I (1903-4)—X VII (1919-20) (M. R.: “La Romania a signalé 
en 1903 . . . la création de ce recueil, alors trimestriel, publié 
par l’Université de Chicago, la partie romane étant sous la 
direction de M. Th. Atkinson Jenkins. Mais elle n’en a jamais 
donné le dépouillement systématique. Je m’étais, dés 1912, 
proposé de mettre nos lecteurs au courant de cette publication. 
. . . Je puis donner ainsi un dépouillement sommaire des dix- 
sept volumes parus.”’) 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Heinrich Schneegans, Wende- 
lin Foerster, Adolf Birch-Hirschfeld, Emil Levy, Franz Sette- 
gast, Adolf Rambeau, Emil Freymond, Gustav Thurau, Hugo 
Andresen, Gottfried Baist and Heinrich Morf, all formerly 
members of German university faculties. New appointments 
at the same as follows: Eduard Wechssler and M. L. Wagner 
at Berlin, W. Meyer-Liibke and Leo Spitzer at Bonn, H. 
Heiss and Fr. Schiirr at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Alfons Hilka 
at Gottingen, Erhard Lommatsch at Greifswald, Werner Mulertt 
at Halle, Fritz Kriiger and Hermann Urtel at Hamburg, 0. 
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Schultz-Gora at Jena, Ph. A. Becker and Fritz Neubert at Leip- 
zig, E. R. Curtius at Marburg, and E. Lerch at Miinchen. 
Albert Stimming has been placed on the retired list at Gét- 
tingen. Elsewhere E. Gamillscheg and E. Winkler have been 
appointed at Innsbruck, and K. von Ettmayer at Wien. Publi- 
cations annoncées. Collections et publications en cours. Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 48-60. “ Beau- 
coup d’Universités des Etats-Unis d’Amérique ont commencé 
& publier, dans ces derniéres années, des collections de travaux 
qui, souvent, intéressent les romanistes; nous espérons pouvoir 
donner prochainement une liste de ces collections parfois encore 
peu connues. Dés maintenant nous tenterons sur ce point en- 
core de regagner le retard de nos comptes rendus en signalant 
les collections les plus importantes: 

Elliott monographs in the Romance languages and litera- 
tures, 5-7. (Etude sur Pathelin de M. R. T. Holbrook; Libro 
de Apolonio, an Old Spanish poem ed. by C. Carroll Marden; 
The syntactical causes of case reduction in Old French, by G. G. 
Laubscher. )” 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 22 titles. 


Octobre. 

Joseph Bédier. Les assonances en -& et en -IE dans la 
Chanson de Roland. 16 pages. The Oxford Roland violates 
Bartsch’s law in twenty verses, which most modern editors have 
corrected to conform with the requirements of the law. A care- 
ful investigation of these cases has convinced M. Bédier that 
the editors have erred in thus “constituting” their texts. 
They should have interpreted, not changed, the readings found 
in the manuscript. 


J. Jud. Mots d’origine gauloise? Deuxiéme série. 30 pages. 
The author here investigates the origin of a number of agricul- 
tural terms in the hope of discovering old Gallic words preserved 
to us in a French form. He considers that the results obtained 
are of interest to Celtic studies as well as to French etymology. 


Arthur Langfors.. Le Miroir de vie et de mort par Robert de 
YOmme (1266); modéle d’une moralité wallonne du XVe 
siécle. Premier article. 21 pages, with three facsimiles. This 
critical edition of a text preserved to us in four manuscripts is 
based chiefly on MS. 2200 of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
in Paris. A dramatized form is also preserved in a Chantilly 
manuscript. 

Pierre Rokseth. La diphthongaison en catalan. 15 pages. 


The author here endeavors to prove that, contrary to the opinion 
of most scholars, Catalan in preliterary times had diphthongi- 
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zation of open E and open O in certain cases, just as did Frenca 
and Provengal. He draws up a list of words of this sort, whose 
etymology he investigates in some detail. 


Jean Haust. Etymologies wallonnes-et frangaises. 32 pages. 
The etymologies of some thirty-five words and groups of words 
are discussed, special attention being paid to Walloon dialect 
developments. 


Mélanges. G. Bertoni, *Capsea. Lucien Foulet, Pour le 
commentaire de Villon. Hilding Kjellman, Sur deux épisodes 
de Gautier de Coincy. 


Comptes rendus. Sepulcri, Lat. camisia, it. cAémice ecc.; 
Intorno al nome di un singolare tipo di costruzione pugliese ; 
Ital. fazzuolo, fazzoletto; lat. faciale e continuatori; Franc. 
truble “specie di rete” (J.. Jud). Ezio Levi, Uguccione da 
Lodi e i primordi della poesia italiana (A. Jeanroy). Les 
Chansons de Conon de Béthune, éditées par Axel Wallenskdéld 
(Arthur Langfors). Mystéres et moralités du manuscrit 617 
de Chantilly, p. p. Gustave Cohen (E. Hoepffner). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, CCXXIII (1915), fase. 1 et 2 (Arthur Lang- 
fors). Neophilologus, V, 1 (1919)—VI, 4 (1921) (M. R.). 
Revista Lusitana, XX (1917)-XXIT (1919) (M. R.). Mé- 
moires de la Société de linguistique de Paris, t. XXI (1919- 
1920) (M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XL, 1 
(1919)-6 (1921) (M. R.). 


Chronique. Publications annoncées. Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philolo- 
gie, 61-65. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 14 titles. El Cid en la historia, 
por R. Menéndez Pidal (M. R.). Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia, by Henry Goddard Leach (Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature, Vol. VI). 


Grorce C. Kemet. 
Wasuineron, D. CO. 
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Language, its nature, development, and origin. By OrTTo 
JESPERSEN. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1922. 448 
pp. 8°. 


In every science it is demanded that the investigator under- 
stand the method of science. He must see the reasons for its 
existence, be aware of its limitations, and be able to follow it, 
through all difficulties and seemingly endless amassments of 
material, consistently to a conclusion, good or bad. In all 
sciences there are many who can do this; it requires, at this 
day, no gift of genius. In the sciences that deal with man, 
however, there is a second demand, much harder to fulfil, to 
wit, that the scholar divest himself (for the time being, at 
least) of all the prejudices and preconceptions of his person, 
of his social group, or even of all mankind. So rare is this 
ability that it has grown commonplace to say that our social 
sciences are merely systematized expositions of tribal belief. 
Linguistics has fared best, owing to several peculiarities of the 
matter it studies. It was, for instance, a great step in advance, 
but also a most abrupt confrontation of human prejudice, when 
Leskien asserted, in effect, that the historical changes in human 
speech are not due to any desires of people and are not subject 
to any deflection for convenience or euphony or clearness. Even 
in linguistics there are few scholars able to take such a step; 
one of these very few is Otto Jespersen. In his Progress in 
Language (1894) he showed that historical change in language 
is progressive, a phase of the evolution of man; that linguistic 
change leads to simpler, more flexible, more accurately and 
delicately expressive and less troublesome forms of speech. 
Whatever we may take to be the relation between language and 
thought, Jespersen’s teaching means that in the history of 
language we can see the growth and development, through time 
(and at a strange rate of speed—like some queer plant’s—inter- 
mediate between biologic evolution and cultural progress), of 
human emotion and reason. It was the last of the great lin- 
guistic discoveries of the nineteenth century. That the man 
who made it stands above the common run, even of men of 
science; that he is able to oppose not only the prejudices of 
his social group—a comparatively easy task—but also those of 
his own preconception ; that he must be a man of rare breadth 
of view and constructive imagination,—all this is evident. He 
is able to give us the big view of things; witness his Growth 
and Structure of the English Language—a panorama, without 
equal, of the history of a language. 
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It is not to cavil, therefore, at a man whom I honor as (with 
the restriction of our studies) few can honor him, but under 
the absolute duty of defending and holding every inch of ground 
hitherto conquered by our science, that I enter protest against 
very many parts indeed of the present book, Language. It is in 
the first and more general, if less noble, demand of our science, 
that Jespersen seems to me to fail. He repeatedly violates, or, 
if you will, ignores, those very principles of method to which 
his great discovery, like most of what we know, owes its exist- 
ence. In Progress in Language there was a single passage 
(on page 176) which implied, ultimately, that the loss (by 
sound-change) of inflectional endings in English was condi- 
tioned upon the circumstance that these endings were no longer 
needed for the expression of meaning. I shall not follow this 
idea to its basic incompatibility with any definition of meaning 
that would today be tenable; it is enough to point out that, 
from the very beginning of linguistic study, just such ideas— 
referring phenomena of linguistic change to desires or needs— 
were tried and tried again—lying as they do in the direct path 
of our tribal common sense; but these ideas were found wanting 
and discarded because they would not work with the facts. In 
the present book the idea referred to is elevated to a constantly 
recurring motif of the discussion. There is no need of citing 
many examples; it is a leading theme of the book. On page 
310 hope and hop are identified, and the difference between 
them (older p: pp) explained by the statement (page 405) that 
“the mere strengthening of the consonant . . . to express sym- 
bolically the strengthening of the action has nothing unnatural 
in it.” Indeed, the notion that words of certain meanings are 
somehow changed or created by the meaning itself (“ sound- 
symbolism ” — Jespersen makes use of that monument of it, 
Hilmer’s Schallnachahmung, 1914) is developed at some length 
(especially on pages 396 ff.). The only evidence for this notion 
is the meaning-value of the words in question,—the meaning- 
value for a speaker of the language concerned of such words 
as English slush or German quatsch. Now, what does the 
method of our science tell us of such words? First, descrip- 
tively, it tells us that the meaning ‘of a word is due to no meta- 
physical or super-linguistic forces, but to its associations for 
speakers of the language. The word may be simple, like chair, 
or it may be composed of more or less vague formative ele- 
ments,—that is to say, it may be partly like other words, as in 
the plural form, chairs (boys, tables). If the partial likeness, 
as in this case, is very freely spread through the language, we 
speak of an explicit or clear-cut meaning; if the words of 
similar form are relatively few, then we have vaguer, less defin- 
able meanings, as in the case of slush (cf. slum, slubber, sloven, 
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slubby, slop, slattern, etc., and mush, trash, tosh, bosh, etc.,— 
all quoted by Jespersen, page 401, with historical suggestion 
for bosh), or German quatsch (quaken, quieken, quabbern, 
quetschen, etc., and patsch, tratsch, kitsch, klatsch, matsch, 
pfutsch, putsch, etc.). The ‘symbolism’ here is no super- 
linguistic force, but merely a normal linguistic association. 
Every language has its own habits in this regard, which to the 
speaker seem inevitable; the sphere of vague associations may, 
of course, be different from what it is in modern Germanic; 
in Algonquian, for instance, it is rather parts of the body, tools, 
and states of matter that are thus referred to: a word with 
-dhkw- somewhere near the end of it refers to solids, especially 
of the consistency of wood, one with -dpehk- to harder solids, 
one with -epy- to liquids, one with -dpy- to stringy things, and 
so on, down to some elements that are very vague indeed. 
Historically, the method of our science tells us that word-forms 
are created by sound-change and by analogic change (including 
“contamination ” and the like); the words under discussion 
bear on their face the mark of the latter process, which Jesper- 
sen deals with on pages 279 ff., 388 ff., only to ignore it a few 
pages later. It is of one piece with all this that Jespersen 
believes certain words to have “resisted the old Gothonic con- 
sonant-shift ” (cuckoo, pipe, page 406). 

One asks for the theoretical justification: how are we to 
revise our ideas of linguistic change? just how, for instance, 
are we to imagine that the ancestral form of pipe staid un- 
changed when all the other p’s in the language were on the 
way toward f? Jespersen’s theoretical discussion rests upon 
material that offers no resistance to the current hypothesis of 
analogic change and resultant parallel forms (Gothic azgo: 
English ash, Sanskrit hrd-: Latin cord-, etc.), and upon mate- 


rial that is totally irrelevant,, namely dialect-mixture. Thus, 
when Wheeler (quoted on page 293) found himself pronouncing 
[juw] beside [uw] in an increasing number of words of the 
type new, tune, due, etc., this was by no means an example of 
some gradual or irregular spread of a phonetic change from 
word to word, but merely the speaker’s transition from one 
class-dialect of American English to another. A scientific 
method (or hypothesis or assumption) can be invalidated only 
by its own rigorous application—never by the citation of iso- 
lated and uninterrupted facts or by the ministrations, however 
shrewd, of common sense. 

In these matters no concession can be made. In all the rest, 
Jespersen’s new book is valuable, and it is charming throughout. 
It is full of the most apt observation, of knowledge gathered 
far and wide, of interestingness and humor. The very headings 
and distribution of the material are both novel and appropriate. 
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The historical survey is original and suggests new valuations. 
Grimm, to be sure, is underestimated. This, one may guess, is 
due to Jespersen’s natural bent—not for a moment be it thought 
“patriotic,” but rather a bent of interest. It was Grimm’s 
merit (aside from the genius of the man) that, by the strength 
of a method, he conquered for science a body of facts so vast 
that the generations since have worked well within the bounds 
he reached and scarcely ever gone beyond. The notion suggests 
itself that if Jespersen appreciated Grimm, he would never have 
been tempted to resort to the use of his pocket-knife in the 
laboratory of science. However, we cannot have everything at 
once, nor can one man be all things: we should not care to get 
along without the brave spirit of Otto Jespersen, and indeed, 
without that spirit, the science of language would not be 
what it is. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur rémischen Geschichte. VON 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. Pp. xi-+ 304. 


Dr. RosENBERG, who has done excellent work in Roman his- 
tory, was well equipped to write a Quellenkunde, a work long 
needed. By separating the discussion of the sources of the 
ancient historians from the criticism of the ancient historians 
themselves and by giving a full estimate of such things as the 
temple records, inscriptions, and the ephemeral pamphlets now 
largely lost, he has been able to present the material in very 
practicable form. Every historian of Rome will find the book 
useful. 

It should not, however, be placed in the hands of immature 
students without a warning that the author accepts scores of 
unproved hypotheses which he transmits in the most dogmatic 
tone of certainty. Few historians, for instance, will agree with 
Dr. RosENBERG’s theory about early Roman chronology, yet it 
is presented as authoritative. Dr. RosENBERG seems to know 
that the “libri lintei” were forgeries, and that the pontifical 
annals began to be written about 320 B.C. Perhaps he is right, 
but what the student must begin with is a knowledge of the 
fact that we do not know. Throughout the whole book Dr. 
RosENBERG has rightly insisted upon the necessity of reading 
Livy and Tacitus critically; why then by his example does he 
teach the student to swallow modern inferences with gullible 
voracity? Personally I do not believe that Dr. RosENBERG’s 
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book, despite its air of finality, will save as large a proportion 
of its statements from the fire of twenty years of criticism as 
Tacitus has from the scrutiny of nearly twenty centuries. Why 
not apply criticism all the way? 

The bibliography will prove useful to American scholars for 
its references to books and articles printed in the author’s own 
language; few other works, however, are mentioned unless they 
have been translated into German. I do not mean to be naive 
when I express regret that competent authors like Dr. RosENBERG 
seem compelled to assume that their readers cannot comprehend 
French, Italian, and English. Scholarship will not make much 
progress unless it becomes international. 

TENNEY FRANK. 

THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Essai sur l’originalité et la probité de Tertullien dans son traité 
contre Marcion. By Ernest BossHarpt. Thése présentée 
& la faculté des lettres de l'Université de Fribourg, Suisse. 
Lausanne, Suisse, Terreaux 10, par les soins de l’auteur, 
1921. Pp. 171, 8°. 


The Adversus Marcionem libri V is classed among the 
Dogmatico-Polemical works of Tertullian, and is one of several 
works against individual heretics, written of course while the 
author was still a Catholic. In the first two books, Tertullian 
refutes Marcion’s doctrine of a good God and a Creator-God, 
at once just and wicked; in the third book he aims to prove 
that the historical Christ is the Messias of the Old Testament; 
and in the last two is presented a critique of the New Testament 
according to Marcion. 

From the title of the dissertation at hand we expect to find 
an investigation of the sources and the integrity of Tertullian 
in the Adversus Marcionem. After a lengthy discussion of 
Marcionism and Tertullian’s attitude toward it (59 pages), we 
meet not a detailed presentation and discussion of the source 
material, but a very general treatment of Tertullian’s debt to 
his predecessors. The conclusion arrived at is almost obvious 
to anyone at all familiar with the Latin apologists, i. e. that 
Tertullian owed much to the earlier writers of apology. The 
originality we are told is great, but less in the thought than in 
the expression which he gives to that thought. 

Herein we are brought into contact with the Second Sophistic 
and its influence on Tertullian’s style, and its apparent effect 
on his probity. One characteristic is sufficient to distinguish 
Tertullian from a Sophist, namely the sincerity of his convic- 
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tions. In short the specious reasoning and ingenious interpre- 
tations of Tertullian are less the result of premeditation than 
the outbursts of a violent temperament, and a character prone 
to exaggeration and excess of feeling and expression,—a char- 
acter directed by a brilliant intelligence, but exhibiting the 
effect of a training received at the rhetorical schools. 

The present work undoubtedly throws much new light on the 
Contra Marcionem, but it is of more value as suggesting sub- 
jects which might be more minutely and completely examined 
not only in this particular apology, but in the entire Tertullianic 
corpus. We refer especially to the influence of the Second 
Sophistic. 

In connection with the last two books of the Adversus Mar- 
cionem, we miss any use of Th. Zahn’s Geschichte des neu- 
testamentl. Kanons. 

Roy J. DEFERRARI. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


Frederik Poulsen: Etruscan Tomb Paintings, their Subjects 
and Significance. (Translated by I. Andersen.) Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 63 pp. 


PouLsEn’s book is of particular interest to classical scholars 
because of its vivid picture of Etruscan life and because of the 
emphasis placed on Rome’s adoption of Etruscan elements. He 
brings out clearly the penetration of Etruscan society and cus- 
toms into the early life of Rome. Latin proper names reveal 
the fact that the Etruscans intermarried extensively with the 
Romans; many of the oldest patrician families were descended 
from the Etruscan ruling class. ‘The Roman patricians, influ- 
enced by Etruscan standards of luxury, vied with these people 
in pomp and extravagance. “On the whole, it might perhaps 
be as well to abandon all theories of the austere morals of early 
Rome.” The example of Etruria probably influenced Rome in 
allotting greater freedom to her women. POULSEN’s view that 
the women at Etruscan banquets who recline on couches with 
men represent respectable married women and not hetaerae, is 
probably, in general, true. Rome took from Etruria her pompae, 
dancers and omnipresent flute players; her gladiatorial combats 
—originally from Campania—and the word lanista. The system 
of client and patron was Etruscan. 

The earlier tomb paintings, which reveal delight in material 
pleasures such as games, banquets, dances and hunts, coincide 
with the period of Etruscan imperialism ; the scenes of the tor- 
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ment of the soul and brutal sacrifices—which Weege attributes 
to Orphic-Pythagorean teaching—with the decline of her power. 

We miss a discussion of the Frangois tomb paintings, depict- 
ing a combat between Mastarna (Servius Tullius), and Caeles 
Vibenna against a Tarquin, but on the whole, the material is 
adequately and interestingly covered, and the book is readable 
and important in its field. 


Mary HamiItton SwINDLER. 
Bryn Mawr 


Pindars Stil. Von Franz Dornserrr. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1921. Pp. vi-+ 134. 


This latest attempt at the analysis of the style of Pindar is 
an enlargement of the author’s inaugural dissertation, pages 
1-112 having been submitted to the philosophical faculty in the 
University of Basel. The first section of the work, Die griech- 
ische Chordichtung im Allgemeinen (pp. 1-10), presents suc- 
cinctly material that may be gained in a more scattered reading 
of works dealing with the development of Greek choral lyric. 
Various applications of the choral among different nations are 
traced and an effort is made to show how among the Hebrews 
it went over into the psalms, among the Greeks to drama. For 
a better employment of the method of drawing an analogy be- 
tween literary and plastic art, which he implies that he intends 
to use (page 1), the author might have consulted Pindar, O. 
VI; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Literary Letters, and De 
Compositione Verborum; and Furtwangler, Siegesgesinge des 
Pindaros, among numerous others. 

The second section, Die Sprache (pp. 11-112), shows the 
results of much toil, but it contains some points which need 
clarification. The language of Thebes, the author maintains, 
exerted a strong influence upon Pindar; and the language of 
Thebes was bombastic and stiff. Had he given a closer study 
to Hermogenes, Ilepi idedv, 242 ff. (Rabe); and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, De Compositione Verborum, chs. XXII ff., he 
would have had perhaps a different view of the effect of Pin- 
dar’s diction; and a perusal of Fiihrer, De dialecto Boeotica, 
which is absent from his bibliography, might have added some- 
thing to his opinion of Theban dialect. 

Pindar’s language and art DorNsEIFF repeatedly styles 
archaic. In so far as Pindar belongs to a period in literature 
which is comparable to that period in plastic art which pre- 
cedes Myron’s deviation from the law of frontality and the 
making of set types, the use of the term archaic is perhaps 
correct ; but it would have made for greater clarity to state that 
this is the sense in which he meant it,—if so he did mean it. 
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Although archaic is a well-established term in the criticism of 
plastic art, its application in the same sense to literary art has 
scarcely any justification. 

The author is no doubt right in seeing in the language of 
Pindar a trace of the influence of the speech of the Delphic 
Oracle; but here again he might have been helped by a reading 
of Bergk, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, I 331 ff. Some of 
the terseness of Pindar’s diction he might have been able to 
account for had he remembered that Pindar was one of the 
aristocracy of his times,—one who felt on the one hand that he 
had a right to assume a lofty and terse diction, and on the 
other hand that he was not bound to avoid giving offense. 

It is a serious error to attribute to Latin as well as to Greek 
(p. 17) a rich poetic vocabulary. A reading of any Latin poet 
will reveal the wretched poverty of Latin in that respect. The 
Roman poet was continually constrained to use in altered sense 
the same stock of words (cf. modus in Horace, for instance) ; 
and it was by doing violence to the syntax that he achieved 
something like poetic atmosphere. For this DorNsEIFr might 
have consulted the introduction to Shorey’s Horace, The Odes 
and Epodes. 

The third and last section of the work, Die Glieder des Baues 
und ihre Behandlung (pp. 113-134), considers the component 
parts of the epinikion,—the personal encomium, the hymnic 
element, the gnomic element, and the epic-mythic element, as 
the author styles them. This section is again a concise presen- 
tation of existing views, but it adds nothing new to the study 
of Pindar’s poetic structure. 

The work exhibits a good knowledge of current German lite- 
rature on the subject; but it seems to show small familiarity 
with works of other lands and earlier times. More use might 
have been made of the Greek rhetoricians; and in a treatment 
of Pindar’s style, the names of Gildersleeve and Fraccaroli 
should not be absent, as they are here. 


LAWRENCE H. BAKER. 
THe JoHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus, erklart von Adolf Kiessling. Zweiter Teil: 
Satiren. Fiinfte Auflage, erneuert von RicHarp HEINZE. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921. xlv + 347 pp. 
24 M. 


This fifth edition of Kiessling’s standard manual is practically 
a new book. The Introduction is almost entirely new, many 
passages of the commentary have been rewritten, and a vast 
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amount of illustrative material added, especially on Satires IT 
2-6. Two things which are studied in especial detail are the 
relation of Horace’s Satires to the popular philosophy of the 
Greeks and his treatment of the hexameter. At i. 1. 43, the line 
‘quod, si conminuas, vilem redigatur ad assem,’ is taken as 
part of Horace’s question, not as a reply to it. At ii. 5, 89, the 
conjecture ‘neu desis opera’ is adopted. There is a misprint 
at ii. 4, 49 (a period at the end of the line) ; on p. 172 recidet 
is printed for recideret ; on p. 186, sequarum, for sequamur. At 
i. 2, 89, a reference might be added to Virg. Geor. iii. 79, ardua 
cervix argutumque caput; with ii. 2, 93, cp. Virg. Geor. i. 12, 
prima .. . tellus; with ii. 2, 11-13, Tac. Dial. 10, 7, levitate 
iaculi aut iactu disci vanescere; with ii. 4, 30, Pliny, N. H. 
ii. 109, iam quidem lunari potestate ostrearum conchyliorumque 
et concharum omnia corpora augeri ac rursus minui; also ii. 
221, ix. 18 and 96. The next edition should mention Dr. Tenney 
Frank’s interesting suggestion that the Heliodorus of i. 5, 2, was 
really Octavian’s teacher Apollodorus (Classical Philology, XV 


893). 
W. P. Musrarp. 


THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon libri quattuor. Recensuit, prae- 
fatus est, appendice critica instruxit R. SABBADINI. Turin: 
Paravia & Co., 1921. xiii+ 103 pp. 5 L. 


This excellent little book may be heartily commended to all 
students of Virgil. The appendix critica is particularly good. 
A few of Professor SABBADINI’s readings may be mentioned 
here: i. 266, Rubea .. . virga; ii. 82, miratastque; ii. 413, 
rusti; iii. 402, exportant; iv. 112, tinosque; iv. 141, tinus; iv. 
493, stagnist. (At iv. 112 pinos is probably a better reading 
than tinos, especially if, as Mr. Sargeaunt tells us, the laurus- 
tinus is “eminently a tree of the coastland.”) At iii. 402 he 
marks the loss of two half-lines, as if Virgil had written some- 
thing like 

Sub lucem exportant. <Quod pressum nocte pararunt, 
Tllud ut aut vendat> calathis adit oppida pastor, 
Aut parco sale contingunt hiemique reponunt. 


And in the fourth book he transposes lines 203-5 and 206-7. 
The ‘emendation’ quis cui, ii. 256, is not very new; to speak 
only of modern times, it is printed in the Heyne-Wagner edition 
of 1830, in Ladewig, 1850, Benoist, 1867, Conington, 1872, 
Forbiger, 1872, etc. In the matter of spelling the editor has 
no desire to be ‘ putide et moleste constans;’ he even makes 
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Virgil write cum and quom in the same line, i. 310. In three 
passages he writes a nominative plural in -is: i. 390, carpentis; 
iv. 96, turpis; iv. 198, segnis. At iii. 148 we find Romanust; 
lii. 211, bovom; iii. 376, specibus; iii. 524, fluvit. At i. 513 
(addunt in spatio) addunt is explained as intransitive. 


W. P. Musrarp. 


THe JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Ronsard et ’Humanisme. Par Pierre pe Paris: 
Champion, 1921. xi-+ 365 pp. 


This excellent volume is a worthy companion to M. pz Not- 
Hac’s Pétrarque et ’Humanisme. It sets forth Ronsard’s 
connexion with the humanistic movement of his day, as shown 
by his studies, his choice of models and his friendships. He 
attended the lectures of Turnébe and Ramus, he knew such 
scholars as Henri Estienne and Joseph Scaliger, and counted 
Lambin and Muret among his most intimate friends. “ Toute 
notre poésie classique s’abreuve, aprés lui, aux sources antiques; 
mais il est le seul de nos grands poétes qui soit, au sens complet 
et au degré le plus éminent, un grand humaniste.” The last 
chapter, Le Cicéronien de la Brigade, gives a pleasant account 
of the career of Pierre de Paschal. On p. 103 Belleau’s ‘ Chant 
Pastoral’ on the death of Joachim du Bellay is called an imi- 
tation of “ Bion’s poem on the death of Theocritus ”—appar- 
ently a slip of the pen for “ Moschus’ poem on the death of 


Bion.” 
W. P. Moustarp. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Competitions for Fellowships in the School of 
Classical Studies 


The American Academy in Rome announces its annual com- 
petitions for the Fellowships in Classical Studies. There is one 
Fellowship of the value of $1,000 for one year, and one of the 
value of $1,000 a year for two years. Residence is provided at 
the Academy free of charge, and there is-opportunity for ex- 
tensive travel. The awards are made after competitions, which 
are open to unmarried men and women, who are citizens of the 
United States. Entries will be received until March first. For 
detailed circular and application blanks apply to the under- 
signed, Secretary of the Academy, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

RosooE QuERNSEY, 

Executive Secretary. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By KIRBY FLOWER SMITH 
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180 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


Selections from Professor Smith’s less technical papers, re- 
vised and edited by W. P. Mustard. 
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LIFE AND STORIES 


JAINA SAVIOR PARCVANATHA 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 
Penjesser of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
The Johns Hopkins University 


266 Pages. Octave. Cloth, $3.00 


Almost from the beginning of Hindu time the Brahmanical religion 
of India was subjected to criticism and. renewed speculation on the part 
of Hindu thinkers of independent mind, resulting in much heterodox 
Ra eat teaching and Sectarian activity. The religion of the Jainas is the older 
ie n of the two great heretical Sects which grew up many centuries before 
Christ, the other being Buddhism: Unlike Buddhism the Jaina religion 
was not founded by a single great religious teacher, but reveres tradi- 
~) =. tionally twenty-four Saviors (Arhats) which go back to an unthinkable 
eye | antiquity, Only the last two of these have any kind of historical 
standing, and even they are known only by tradition founded upon 
more or less dubious chronicles. The older of these is Parcvanitha, said 
to have been born in 817 s.c. He seems indeéd to have been an histor- 
ical personage; at any rate he figures large in Jaina consciousness, and 
the doctrines ascribed to him are fundamental in Jaina religion. 


The present work contains the fullest extant account of the Jaina © 
Savior Parcvanitha’s life, preceded by nine pre-births, all treated with 

- the care of a chronicle of real life and with the sincerity of devout 
belief. With this life are interwoven a large number of stories illus- 
trating Jaina morality and doctrine. “The Jainas are, perhaps, the best 
story-tellers of India; the present volume adds to the chain of Hindu 


ot no mean price. This work should arrest the 
eee. attention of students*qf Comparative Literaturé and Folklore as well 
as students of the History of Religion. 


Orders should be sent to 
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